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Trails to Wonderland 


THE TREASURE-BOX 


ONcE upon a time, when the moon was young 
and the stars talked together, a wee woman 
_ walked by herself on the King’s highway, smiling 
at the stars. And because she smiled at the stars, 
she had very bright eyes, and she never missed 
anything in sight. 

“She is a very merry little woman,” said the 
little stars to each other, and just then the wee 
woman saw a little three-cornered box lying at 
her feet. 

It was a golden box, gay and shiny with jew- 
els on its lid, and they glittered and sparkled in 
the moonlight. The little box had three legs, 
too, and it stood up tall and straight on its 
three legs and then whirled around for the wee 
woman. 

“Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman. “What 
a wonderful box, all made of gold and jewels! 
Now, | wonder whose it is.” 

Just then the little box tilted its golden lid a 
wee bit and began to talk. And this is what it 
said: 


ie 
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“A little wonder box am I, 
And treasures, vast and rare, 
I hold beneath my lid for one 
Whose name is jeweled there.” 


“Why, so it is!” cried the wee woman as she 
bent closer. ““‘M. H.’ That is what the jewels 
say. Now, who is ‘M. H.’?” And the wee woman 
began to think hard. “‘M. H.,’” she said to her- 
self over and over. 

“<M. H.,’” said all the little stars, and they 
laughed and laughed to themselves. 

And the wee woman laughed, too. ‘‘Of course, 
I know who ‘M. H.’ is,” the wee woman said 
then. “It surely must be Madam Hendy, who 
lives up at the shining castle. Now I will hasten 
home and get me up betimes in the morning and 
carry the box to her.” 

“Open me! Open me!” cried the little box, and 
it tilted its lid a wee bit. | 

But the wee woman shut the lid in a hurry. 
“No, indeed; I can’t open-you,” she said, “for 
you do not belong to me, and folks do not 
open what is not their own. And you must 
not tilt your lid if you are a treasure-box, 
for the wind might blow away some of the 
treasures.” 

Then the wee woman tucked the box under 
her arm and hied her home and went to bed, 
laughing merrily to herself. “How glad Madam 
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Hendy will be when she sees her shiny box safe 
at home.” And she shut her eyes. 

Two little stars peeped in at the wee woman’s 
window. “Good-night, wee woman with the 
merry heart!” they called. 

But the wee woman was sound asleep, with 
the treasure-box tucked under. her pillow. And 
the next morning she arose extra early. She ate 
her breakfast in a hurry, and taking the shiny 
box again under her arm, the wee woman trav- 
eled up the hill to the castle. She had to stop 
several times to rest, for the way was long, but 
finally she reached the castle gates. 

Madam Hendy was at the window and she 
saw the wee woman. “‘Now, what is a beggarly 
washerwoman doing at my gates?” she cried 
angrily. 

Then she saw the shiny box with the jeweled 
letters glittering like the stars of night. ‘What 
a marvelous box!” said the lady to herself. 
“T want it for my very own. I shall make the 
washerwoman give it to me. Bring the woman 
within!” she commanded of the servants. And 
the wee woman was brought into the presence of 
the great lady. 

““Now, where did you get that box?” Madam 
Hendy demanded. 

“An it please the great lady,” began the wee 
woman, “I found it on the roadside and I have 
brought it to you as quickly as my poor old legs 
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could carry me. At first, I wondered whose it 
might be, but when I saw the jeweled letters, I 
bethought me of you, and straightway I came.” 
The shiny box tilted its lid a wee bit and 
said: 
“A little shiny box am I, 
And treasures, vast and rare, 
I hold beneath my lid for one 
Whose name is jeweled there.” 


The great lady bent down and looked at the 
letters. ““‘M. H.,’” she read. “‘Of course it is 
mine and you did well to bring it to me, but you 
should have hastened faster. Next time be not so 
slow.” 

Then the great lady reached out her hands 
and took the box and opened the lid. “‘ Put me 
down! Put me down!” cried the little box. 

But the great lady pushed the lid wide open, 


when suddenly out flew a swarm of tiny gnats 


and they buzzed about her head and stung her 


on the face and hands. And only when she had ~ 


dropped the box did the gnats fly away through 
an open window. 

Then the great lady took the wee woman by 
the shoulders and shook her, so angry was she, 
and she drove her away with cross words. “ Be- 
gone!” she cried. “Never again dare to darken 
my doors with your mischievous box!” 

The wee woman ran down the hill, surprised 
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beyond words. And the shiny box on its three 
golden legs ran after her. 

“**T was a sad mistake that I made,” the wee 
woman said to herself, as she sat down a moment 
to rest. ““Now, | must think harder, for some- 
body owns the box, and it must be taken home. 
‘M. H.,? ‘M. H.’”? The wee woman said it over 
and over. ‘‘ Now, who is ‘M. H.’?” 

Then suddenly she remembered. “Why, of 
course,” she laughed. “‘”l is Milord Henshaw, 
whose washing I do every week. I will gather me 
a few berries by the wayside and they will do for 
my noonday meal. Then I must hurry fast to the 
terraced hillside where Milord Henshaw abides.” 

And in a few moments the wee woman was on 
her way again, laughing merrily. The sun was 
warm and the wee woman was weary, but she 
toiled on up the terraced hill. And the great man 
on the terraced hill saw her coming. 

““What does the washerwoman want, I won- 
der?” he said to himself. “‘ Perhaps she has come 
to demand double pay for her work. Send her 
away!” he cried to his servants. 

But just then he, too, saw the golden box. 
“What a marvelous box!” said Milord Hen- 
shaw. “I shall make the washerwoman give it to 
me.” And he had her brought before him. 

“Where did you get that box?” he demanded 
of the wee woman. 
~ “An it please the great Lord Henshaw,” said 
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the wee woman, “I found it upon the highway, 
and seeing the jeweled letters upon its lid, I hied 
me up the terraced hill as fast as my old legs 
could carry me.” 

And the shiny box tilted its golden lid a wee 
bit and said: 


“A little golden box am I, 
And treasures, vast and rare, 
I hold beneath my lid for one 
Whose name is jeweled there.” 


Milord Henshaw bent down and looked closely 
at the glittering letters. ‘‘‘M. H.,’” he read. “It 
is surely my box and you did well to bring it to 
me. But you were far too slow in getting here. 
Next time make more haste.” Then he reached 
out his hands and took the golden box from the 
wee woman. 

“Put me down! Put me down!” cried the little 
box. 

But the great man held it tighter and pushed 
back its golden lid. But no sooner had he done so 
than hosts of big, black bats flew and swarmed 
about his head, screeching loudly. They beat 
upon his face with their wings and nipped him 
with their sharp beaks. And only when he had 
thrown down the box did the bats fly away 
through the open window. 

Then the great man drove the wee woman 
from the house and she ran down the terraced 
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hill as fast as her wee legs could carry her. And 
the little shiny box with its golden legs ran after 
her. , 

“Me, oh, my!” said the wee woman. “An- 
other sad mistake I have made. But I shall make 
no more this day, for my poor old legs are so 
tired they cannot go another step.”’ And she sat’ 
herself down and laughed and laughed. “Here 
am I,” she said to herself, ‘‘far from home and 
too weary to get there. And all because I made 
two sad mistakes. Next time I shall do better.” 
Then she leaned her head against a tree and with 
a smile upon her face the wee woman fell fast 
asleep. And she did not waken till the next morn- 
ing. But while she slept the little stars came out 
and talked together, and the box danced about 
in the light of the young moon. 

“See!” cried all the stars, “‘the wee woman 
with the merry heart has fallen asleep by the 
wayside. But we will take care of her.” 

And they did, and not a sound did the wee 
woman hear till the next morning. 

Then she awoke with a start, for the golden 
box was talking. | 


“A little shiny box am I, 
And treasures, vast and rare, 
I hold beneath my lid for one 
Whose name is jeweled there.” 


“Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman. ‘What 
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a long time I have been asleep.”’ Then she turned 
to the little box. “I am very sorry I made two 
sad mistakes,” she said, and then she laughed. 
“What a chasing I did get!” she went on. “But 
the next time I shall be sure. I will hie me to the 
good King and tell him all about it, for I am but 
a wee woman and my mistakes are many.” 

“Open me! Open me!” cried the shiny box, 
tilting its lid a wee bit. 

‘That I cannot do,” answered the wee woman, 
“‘for you are none of mine. But the good King 
will soon find out whose you are.” Then the wee 
woman closed the lid tightly. “The treasures 
might blow away,” she said to herself as she 
trudged along the highway. 

The way was long to the King’s palace, but 
the wee woman stopped on the way and ate the 
berries and seeds, and just as the sun was setting, 
she came in view of the King’s palace. 

Now, the King was holding high carnival and 
the banquet table was loaded with good things 
to eat, where the lords and ladies all made merry 
together. 

But when the serving-man announced that a 
wee woman was at the palace gate, the great 
King stopped his merry-making. 

‘‘A wee woman, alone and on foot!” he cried. 
“Bring her in and give her of the very best. Bid 
her rest upon the softest bed and feed her well. 
And when she is refreshed, let the wee woman 
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come in to us. But see to it that no wish of hers 
is left unsatisfied. For lo! mine own mother was 
a wee woman, and blessed, indeed, are all wee 
women, because of her, mine own dear mother.” 

And the King went on with his merry-making. 

But even as he did so the door of the banquet 
chamber opened again and the wee woman stood 
before him. Behind her came the King’s serving- 
man, carrying the golden box. 

Then the King and all his court rose to their 
feet. And the King came forward and held out 
his hands and took the wee woman’s wee hands 
in both his own. 

““Welcome, wee woman,” he said, “‘and, tell 
us, what may we do for you?” 

“An it please the great King,” the wee woman 
began, “I have found a wonderful box.” Then 
she took the golden box from the serving-man 
and handed it to the King. 

The wonderful treasure-box glistened and 
gleamed and its jeweled letters sent out shining 
rays of crimson and gold and blue. 

“A wonderful box, indeed!” said the King. 

“Marvelous! Marvelous!” cried all the lords 
and ladies in waiting. 

“And whose is this wonderful box?” asked 
the King. 

“That I know not, great King,” the wee 
woman answered, and she laughed. “The letters 


say, ‘M. H.’”, 


93 
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“MM. H.,’” repeated the King. “Why, so they 
do. Now who can ‘M. H.’ be?” 

“Could it by any chance belong to the great 
King?” asked the wee woman. 

But the King shook his head. “I would gladly 
own such a gay and glittering box,” he told her, 
“but it chances not to be mine. What is in Vi 
wee woman?” 

The wee woman laughed, remembering the 
gnats and the big, black bats. “”T is a treasure- 
box,” she made answer. 

And the wonderful box tilted its lid a wee bit 
and began to talk: 


“A little shining box am I, 
And treasures, great and rare, 
I hold beneath my lid, for one 
Whose name is jeweled there.” 


The King laughed. “Methinks the little box 
knows to whom it belongs,” he said, and he laid 
his fingers on its shining letters. Then he handed 
it back to the wee woman. 

“Open me! Open me!” cried the little box. 

“*T is not mine,” said the King. “‘Will you 
open it, wee woman?” 

“*T is none of mine either,” laughed the wee 
woman, “‘so how can I open it?” 

“Well, well!” said the King, and he laughed 
and all the court laughed, too. “‘The box insists 
upon being opened,” the King said, at last. “And 
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perhaps we may find out from within who owns 
this wonderful box.” 

Then the King tilted the lid farther back and 
looked inside. 

**A wonderful box, indeed,” he cried, and 
laughed again. “There is nothing inside of it.” 

“Nothing?” cried the wee woman. 

“IT see nothing,” answered the great King, 
and he passed the box around ‘amongst the lords 
and ladies. 

A merry laugh came from the box, and it be- 
gan to talk: 


**A little treasure-box am I, 
And fit to serve the King, 
But when he looks beneath my lid, 
He sees not anything.” 


Then all the court cried out: “Shame upon a 
box to speak thus unto a great King! ’I is an 
unseemly joke!” 

“Not so!” the King made answer. “’T is a 
good joke, methinks, and sorry, indeed, is the 
man who cannot laugh with himself, be he King 
or peasant. Come, let us all look closer! Methinks 
there is something inside the box that we have 
not yet discovered. Look closely, wee woman. 
See you aught within?” 

“T see nothing at all,” laughed the wee woman 
merrily. “‘But mine eyes are old. ’T is the eyes 
of a little child that are brightest.” 
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“‘Quite true,” the great King answered, “quite 
true.” Then he turned to the lords and ladies. 
‘“‘Name me a child, you who Know one whose 
eyes are brightest of the bright.” 

And with one accord they all cried: “Summon 
the little lame boy! None in the kingdom hath 
eyes like unto his, even though his foot is twisted, 
and he owns neither kith nor kin.” 

So they brought the little lame boy unto the 
banquet chamber. And the King lifted him up 
onto his throne and laid the golden box in his 
arms. 

“Look within!” cried the great King. “What 
see you, lad?” 

The little lame boy looked and clapped his 
hands. “Oh! oh!” he cried. “Down in the far- 
thermost corner of the box, there is a wee little 
name on a wee little card and it says, ‘Merry 
Peart, 

“¢Merry Heart!’” said the wee little woman. 
“Why, of course, ‘M. H.’ is ‘Merry Heart.’” 
Then she laughed till her wee little body shook. 
“But who is ‘Merry Heart’?” 

Then everybody laughed with her. “Who is 
‘Merry Heart’?” they all asked together. 

“Yes,” said the King, “who is ‘Merry Heart’ ?’” 

But the little lame boy looked at them in sur- 
prise. “Why,” he said to the King,” don’t you 
know who ‘Merry Heart’ is?” 

“No,” the King answered. “Tell me.” 
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Then the lame boy reached up and whispered 
in the great King’s ear. 

““Ho! ho!” laughed the King. “And it takes 
a wee lad to teach a stupid King.” Then he 
turned to the court, and closing the lid of the 
wonderful box, he held it out before them. 

“Friends, one and all,” he cried, “‘in the 
name of justice and right, I now restore the 
wonderful box to its owner, ‘Merry Heart.’” 

And he put it in the wee woman’s hands. 

“Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman. “’T is 
not mine, for I found it.” 

**T is, indeed, yours!” cried the lame boy, 
“for, see, here on the wee card is your picture.” 

And there it was. Everybody could see it now. 

“Open me! Open me!” cried the wonderful 
box. 

The wee woman tilted the lid, and back it 
swung on its golden hinges. 

And within, ah, what a sight met their eyes! 
Such a glittering, shining, sparkling mass of jew- 
els, rare and wonderful. There were pearls and 
rubies and emeralds, sapphires and jade and ame- 
thysts, diamonds and turquoise and opals, and 
gems of every color and hue. 

“Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman. 

“And they are all yours!” cried the King. 

“All mine!” cried the wee woman. “ But what 
shall I do with them?” 

“You can buy anything your heart may de- 
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sire,” the King told her — “a palace to live in, 
fine raiment to wear, serving-folks to wait upon 
you, and the homage of all, great and small, laid 
at your feet.” 

““Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman, and she 
held up her wee hands. “‘What should a wee 
woman do with all of that? An it please the great 
King, I will have none of it.” 

“No?” smiled the great King. 

“No, no!a thousand times no!” the wee woman 
answered. “But could I buy something for the 
lame boy?” 

“Indeed, and you could,” the King told her. 

The wee woman clapped her hands. ‘‘Oh, the 
darling treasure-box!” she cried. ““I am so glad 
it is mine.” 

Then she ran to the little lame boy. “Name 
your wish,” she cried; “‘the thing you want most 
above all others.” 

‘A mother,” said the lame boy; “a dear, kind 
mother to love me.” 

“And you shall have one!” cried the wee 
woman. ‘‘The good King will help me and we 
will find you the dearest and prettiest and lov- 
ingest one in the kingdom. We will search from 
the east to the west and from the north to the 
south. And oh! I am so glad I[ found the wonder- 
ful box!” | 

The little lame boy smiled at the wee woman. 
“But you won’t have to search from the east to 
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the west and from the north to the south,” he 
told her. 

“No?” asked the wee woman. “Is there, then, 
one close at hand?” 

“Yes,” the boy answered, “the dearest and 
prettiest and lovingest.” 

** An it please the great King,” the wee woman 
cried, “shall she not be summoned at once, that 
I may give the jewels to her?” 

“Speak, lad!” said the King. “‘ Know you one 
whom you would choose?” 

The little lame boy laughed as he slid down 
from the great throne. And he ran straight to 
the wee woman. “The dearest and prettiest and 
lovingest mother in the kingdom is ‘Merry 
Heart’!” he cried, “and I want her!” 

““Me, oh, my!” cried the wee woman, and she 
put her arms around the lame boy and hugged 
him tight. ““We will buy a wee house with a 
garden and trees and singing birds. And I will 
bake him sugar cookies and jelly tarts and a 
gingerbread boy with buttons on his coat.” 

The King laid his royal hands on the wee 
woman’s head. 

“And may the King come betimes to visit the 
wee house with its garden and singing birds?” 
he asked. “Mine own mother was a wee woman.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried the wee woman; “an it please 
the great King, I will make another gingerbread 
boy for him and put upon his head a gingerbread 
crown.” 
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Then she picked up the little lame boy and 
ran out the door with him and forgot all about 
the wonderful box. 

The evening star peeped up from behind the 
purple hills and the young moon laughed in the 
dusky skies. And the wonderful box stood up on 
its three golden legs, jumped down from the 
great throne chair, and ran after the wee woman, 
as fast as it could run. 

“‘Good-night, Merry Heart!” called the eve- 
ning star. | 


LITTLE MAN MERRY 


ONcE upon a time there was a little man who 
lived in a little house on the side of a little hill. 
He had a little bunch of goats who grazed on 
the hillsides and a little dog who loved him. He 
had a glad little song in his heart and a gay little 
laugh that rang out all day long, and his face 
was covered with merry little smiles and twinkles. 
That was why the children called him “Little 
Man Merry.” That was why the King rode out 
often to visit with him and finally carried him off 
to the royal castle to live. “For,” said the King 
to the lordly ones who dwelt with him, “‘now we 
shall all learn of Little Man Merry and be wise.” 

Now, this King ruled over many lands, and 
every province, save one, was glad and prosper- 
ous. [hat one was called “‘ Dismal Dumps.” And 
in Dismal Dumps everything went awry. 

Cattle and horses died in the fields; the grain 
blighted on the stalks; the fruit dropped from 
the trees before it was ripe and, one by one, the 
crops of every kind failed in their yield. The 
fathers grumbled and ‘complained and grew dis- 
consolate and discouraged. The mothers were 
tired and half sick and the children were all 
growing up cross and willful and unruly. 

Finally word came to the good King concern- 
ing the unhappy condition of this unfortunate 
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village, and the King said to Little Man Merry, 
“Will you not go to Dismal Dumps and find out 
the cause of this strange and most unfortunate 
condition?” 

So little Man Merry went. 

The first person he met was Mr. Grouchy. 

““Good-morning!” called Little Man Merry. 

“It’s anything but a good morning,” answered 
Mr. Grouchy. ‘‘Look for yourself and see! Full 
half of my cattle died in the night. There they 
lie upon the ground!” 

“Now, that is too bad,” said Little Man 
Merry. Then his glance swept the fields beyond 
and he began to smile. 

‘“‘Do you smile at my misfortune?” asked Mr. 
Grouchy, his face dark with anger. ‘Have I not 
troubles enough already? Why come you here to 
rejoice at my undoing?” — 

“Nay, nay,” said Little Man Merry, and he 
smiled the gayer. “I come not to rejoice at your 
misfortunes, but at your good luck.” | 

‘Good luck!” cried Mr. Grouchy. “Is it good | 
luck to lose half your cattle?” 

“‘Not so,” answered Little Man Merry, “but 
*tis good luck that the other half are living. 
Come, let us smile together. 


“If you smile in spite of troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a smile will blow away. 
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‘Let us rejoice together over the half that is 
still living and they will grow the fatter and 
sleeker for our rejoicing.” 

“Now, I had n’t thought of that,” said Mr. 
Grouchy. And he began to smile. 

Now, Mrs. Grouchy was standing beside the 
window, and when she saw Mr. Grouchy smiling, 
she said to herself: “Land sakes! Something 
wonderful must have happened. *[is many 
years since I have seen my good man smile, and 
tired as | am I must find out about it.” And she 
hurried out. 

“What are you smiling so merrily about?” 
she inquired. 

“Why,” said Mr. Grouchy, “half of the cattle 
are still alive. Is not that enough to smile about? 
Come, good wife, and rejoice with me and they 
will grow the, fatter and sleeker for our re- 
joicing.”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Grouchy, and she began to smile, too. 

Now, Mr. Grouchy’s little daughter was just 
returning from school. And when she saw smiles 
in a home that had been gloomy, she ran the 
faster to see what it was all about. 

“Why are you all smiling?” she asked. 

“Half of our cattle are still living,’ answered 
the mother. “Come, child, and rejoice with us 
and they will grow the fatter and sleeker for our 
rejoicing. 
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““If you smile in spite of troubles, 

~ You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 

That a smile will blow away.” 


“What a pretty song!’ said Mr. Grouchy’s 
little daughter. “I shall tell it to the children at 
school.”’ And she began to smile. 

Then there were four people smiling, Little 
Man Merry, Mr. Grouchy, Mrs. Grouchy, and 
Mr. Grouchy’s little daughter. And the old cat 
beside the steps stretched her sleepy self and 
began to purr. 

The next day Little Man Merry called upon 
Mr. Grumble. 

“‘Good-day to you!” he said. 

“*T is anything but a good day,” complained 
Mr. Grumble. “Look for yourself and see! My 
whole wheat-field has blighted upon the stalks 
and rust has ruined my entire crop.” 

“Now, that is too bad,” said Little Man 
Merry, “too bad.” 

Then his eyes swept the fields beyond, and he - 
began to laugh. 

“How now!” cried Mr. Grumble angrily. 
“‘Do you rejoice at my misfortune?” 

“Nay, nay,” answered the little man, “not at 
your misfortunes, but at your good luck.” 

“Good luck!” cried Mr. Grumble in the 
grumbliest kind of voice. “Is it good luck to lose 
one’s entire wheat-field?”’ 
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““Not so,” said Little Man Merry, “but ’t is 
good luck that the oats and rye are still flourish- 
ing. Come, let us rejoice together and they will 
grow the faster and head the fuller for our re- 
joicing. 

“If you sing in spite of troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a song will blow away.” 


“Now, I had n’t thought of that,” said Mr. 
Grumble, and he began to sing with Little Man 
Merry. It was a funny kind of singing, for Mr. 
Grumble was not given to song. 

And when Mrs. Grumble heard it, she was 
amazed. “‘What is that funny noise I hear?” 
she asked herself, and then she hurried in to find 
out about it. “Land sakes!” she said. “What 
are you singing about, good man?” 

“Why,” answered Mr. Grumble, “the oats 
and the rye are still flourishing. Isn’t that 
enough to sing about? Come, wife, and rejoice 
with me, and the oats and rye will grow the 
faster and head the fuller for our rejoicing.” 

“Now, if that be so,” Mrs. Grumble made 
reply, “then I will sing with you.” And she 
did. 

Now, Mr. Grumble’s little son was coming in 
at the gateway and he heard the gay commotion. 
““What’s the matter, I wonder?” he questioned, 
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as he hurried in. ‘Well! well!” he said as he 
stood still and listened. 

‘“‘What are you singing about, mother?” he 
called. 

““‘Why, son,” said the mother, “the oats and 
the rye are still flourishing. Is that not enough 
to sing about? Come, child, and rejoice with us, 
and the rye and oats will grow the faster and 
head the fuller for our rejoicing. 


“If you sing in spite of troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a song will blow away.” 


“What a jolly song!” cried the lad. “I shall 
sing it to the boys at school.” And he joined 
in 


Then there were four people singing, Little 
Man Merry, Mr. Grumble, Mrs. Grumble, and 


Mr. Grumble’s little son. And the puppy, lying 


on the path beside them, lifted his head and 
gave a merry little bark. 


‘The next day, Little Man Merry called upon ~ 


Mr. Scowler. 
“‘Good-afternoon to you!” said the little man. 
Mr. Scowler’s face grew blacker. “‘’T is any- 
thing but a good afternoon,” he made answer. 
“Look for yourself and see! Every orange-tree 
within my orchard is barren and dying, de- 
stroyed by the scaly pest.” 


Pe. oo ee 
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“Now, that’s too bad,” said Little Man 
Merry, “‘ too bad!” 

Then his glance roved about to the adjoining 
fields. The twinkle stole out from the corners of 
his eyes and Little Man Merry began to laugh. 

“How now!” cried Mr. Scowler, and his face 
grew as black as a thunder-cloud. “Do you 
laugh at my misfortunes?” 

“Nay, nay,” said the little man, and he 
laughed the merrier. “I laugh not at your mis- 
fortunes but at your good luck.” 

“Good luck!” cried Mr. Scowler. “Do you 
call it good luck to lose an entire orchard of 
fruit?” 

“Ah, no,” said Little Man Merry, “but ’t is 
good luck that the vineyards are green and 
the peach-trees loaded to their capacity. Come, 
friend, and let us rejoice together and they will 
grow the faster and yield the richer for our 
rejoicing. 

“Tf you laugh about your troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a laugh will blow away.” 


“Now, I never had thought of that before,” 
said Mr. Scowler, and he began to laugh, too. It 
was a queer laugh, for Mr. Scowler was not given 
to mirth. 

Mrs. Scowler heard him. “Land sakes!” she 
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exclaimed. “Whatever is the matter with the 
good man!” And she hurried to find out. 

“What are you laughing about?” she asked 
in surprise. 

“The vineyards are green and the peaches in 
full bearing!” cried Mr. Scowler. “Is not that 
enough to laugh about? Come, wife, let us re- 
joice together and they will grow the faster and 
yield the richer for our rejoicing.” 

“If that be so,” said Mrs. Scowler, “then | 
will laugh, too.” And she did. 

The little Scowler twins were playing in the 
back yard and they heard the gay commotion; 
and hurried in to see what it was all about. 

“What are you laughing about?” they asked. 

“The vineyards are green and the peach-trees 
in full bearing!” answered their mother. “Come, 
children, and laugh with us and the vineyards 
will grow the greener and the peaches yield the 
richer for our laughter. 


“Tf you laugh about your troubles, 

You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 

That a laugh will blow away.” 


“What a gay little song!”’ said the twins. “We 
will sing it to the schoolmaster.” Then they be- 
gan to laugh. 

And there were five people laughing, Little 
Man Merry, Mr. Scowler, Mrs. Scowler, and the 


- ———s 
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two little Scowler twins. And a little house linnet, 
nesting beside the window, looked inside and 
said, ““Cheer! Cheer!” 

And the next day and the next day and 
through many days after, Little Man Merry 
visited at the houses, one after the other, till he 
had met all the villagers. Then he went back to 
the King. 

“They are putting their houses in order,” he 
said, “‘and we shall see what we shall see.” 

It was a whole year before he went back again. 
And the first person he met was Mr. Grouchy. 

“Good-morning to you!” called Little Man 
Merry. 

“‘Good-morning!”” answered Mr. Grouchy, 
“and a wonderful morning at that, thanks to 
you. For the half of my cattle that remained liv- 
ing have grown so fat and so sleek that but yes- 
terday I sold them for double the price, so I lost 
nothing. Besides, when I was laughing one morn- 
ing, | bethought me of the water pool that had 
long needed attention. | discovered then the 
source of all my trouble, so it will never happen 
again. And, by the way, friend, I have changed 
my name. I am now called Gay, instead of 
Grouchy.” 

“Quite right, quite right!” said Little Man 
Merry. And the twinkles stole out from his eyes 
and covered his smiling face. And Mr. Gay 
twinkled with him. 
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They were still smiling when Mr. Grumble 
came by. 

“‘Good-day to you!”’ called Little Man Merry. 

““Good-day!’’ answered Mr. Grumble, “‘ and 
a mighty fine day at that, thanks to you, Little 
Man Merry. For when I began singing a year 
ago, wonderful things began to happen. I began 
to study up about the blight that had killed my 
wheat and I found a remedy for the new crop. 
Besides, the rye and the oats grew so fast and 
yielded so much that I sold them for twice the 
usual amount, so [| lost nothing. And, by the 
way, my name is changed. They call me Happy-o 
now instead of Grumble.” 

“Quite right, quite right!” said the little man, 
and he tilted his chin and began to sing a merry 
little song. And Mr. Happy-o sang with him. 

They were still singing, when up came Mr. 
Scowler. 

“‘Good-afternoon to you!” called Little Man 
Merry. 

**Good-afternoon!”? Mr. Scowler answered, 
“and a right jolly afternoon at that, thanks to 
you, Little Man Merry. Just a year ago, I began 
laughing and wonderful things, also, began to 
happen. I put in extra time on the vineyards and 
they doubled their yield and the peach-trees 
were weighted to the ground. I sold both crops 
for double the usual price, so I lost nothing. 
Besides, I began to study about the scaly pest, 


{?? 
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and I found that many of the trees were not 
dead. And when [| brought in swarms of lady- 
bugs to clean off the scales, my trees began to 
revive. And, by the way, I’ve changed my name. 
They call me Twinkler now, instead of Scowler.”’ 

“Quite right, quite right!” said Little Man 
Merry, and he threw back his head and began to 
laugh. And Mr. ‘Twinkler laughed with him. 

They were still laughing when all the school- 
children went past on their way home. There was 
Mr. Gay’s little daughter and Mr. Happy-o’s 
little son and both of the little Twinkler twins, 
and all their little friends and playmates. ‘Oh, 
there’s Little Man Merry!” cried all the chil- 
dren. And then they began to sing: 


“Tf you laugh about your troubles, 
You will surely find some day, 
Half your troubles are but bubbles 
That a laugh will blow away.”’ 


“Quite so, quite so!” said Little Man Merry, 
‘and good-day to you all!” 

““Good-day to you!” the children answered, 
“and a right happy day, too, since Little Man 
Merry has come back again. And we have lots of 
fun at school now and wonderful things have 
been happening. The schoolmaster has thrown 
away his birch rod because he does n’t need it 
any more. And he lets us draw funny pictures, 
and sing funny songs and tell funny stories, and 
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all the great big boys are coming back to school 
again. And here comes the schoolmaster now!” 

And sure enough, there he was, with a flock of 
little kiddies hanging on to his coat tails. 

“‘Good-afternoon to you!” called Little Man 
Merry. 

‘“‘Good-afternoon!’’ shouted the schoolmaster, 
“‘and an extra glorious afternoon at that if I 
succeed in my mission. I am commissioned to 
ask you this: Will you accept the office of High 
Lord Mayor of the village? One and all, grown 
folks and children, we beg you to say yes.” 

“Well! Well!” said Little Man Merry. “Think 
of it! High Lord Mayor of Dismal Dumps!” 

“No! no! no!” cried all the little children, and 
how they laughed! “It is n’t Dismal Dumps any 
more. We changed the name. It is Cheer Town, 
now. Please be our mayor, will you? Oh! oh! 
please say you will!” 


“Of course I will!” said Little Man Merry.” 


“‘How could [ help it if the children want me?” 


Just then the King rode up on his jet-black — 


horse, and from his royal pocket he drew a silver 
crown and placed it upon Little Man Merry’s 
head. “I proclaim you High Lord Mayor of 
Cheer Town!” he said. And all the people waved 
their arms in the air and shouted, “Long live 
Little Man Merry, High Lord Mayor of Cheer 
Town!” 

And all the little children began to sing, and 
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even the King joined in with them, and this is 
what they sang: 


“If you laugh about your troubles, 

You are sure to find some day, 
Half your troubles were but bubbles 

And a laugh blew them away.” 


THE MAGICAL WHISTLES 


Once there was a boy who was named Happy. 
Who named him that? His mother did, on the 
day that he was born. She was so glad that he 
had come. His father whistled from morning till 
night on that day, too, and said, over and over, 
to himself, ““My son Happy! My son Happy!” 
Even the birds in the woods near by seemed to 
know his name, for they sang all day long, “ Hap- 
pee! Hap-pee! Hap-pee!”’ And as the little baby 
grew into a tall, merry-hearted boy with a smile 
on his face and a twinkle in his eyes and a song 
in his heart, all the villagers said, “He is well- 
named!” | 

Of course everybody loved Happy. It is true 
he was a very poor boy, with worn shoes and 
patched clothes, and no toys at all except what 
he could make for himself. But all the children 
in the village liked to play with him. If anybody 
lost a ball;it was Happy who found it for him. 
When any one felt sad, it was Happy who made 
him glad again. It was Happy who mended the — 
broken-down cart of the washerwoman’s son, so 
he could help his mother take the washing home, 
and it was Happy who carved boats from blocks 
of wood and helped the wee little children when 
they were in trouble. So you will not be surprised 
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to know that Happy knew how to make whistles, 
too. But, of course, no one ever expected him to 
make a magical whistle. It all happened this 
way: 

Happy was sitting on his own doorstep one 
morning while his father was in the woods chop- 
ping down trees. Along the road came a strange- 
looking little man. He had on a red coat and his 
long whiskers were white as snow. He stopped 
at the gate. 

“‘T have journeyed far,” he said, “and I am 
aweary and would rest.” 

“Come right in!” called Happy, and he ran 
for the softest cushion and put it in the easiest 
chair. Then he brought the little man a cold 
drink, for the day was warm. 
|. And when the little man was rested, he rose 
and said: “J am on my way to plant a little tree 
in the woods.” 

Happy looked at his empty hands and said: 
“T7ll get you my spade. It is very sharp. And 
could n’t I help your” 

_ “Come on!” laughed the little man. And on 
they went. 

They dug a hole close to the brook where the 
big trout swam deep down in the water. Then 
the little man took out a tiny tree from his 
pocket and planted it. 

“Who will take care of the tree when I am 
gone?” he asked. 
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“T will,” answered Happy. “What kind of a 
treevis itr; 

““Tt’s a whistle-oo,” said the little man. 

**A whistle-oo?” laughed Happy. 

“A whistle-oo,” the man said again, and he 
laughed, too. And then he added in a queer little 
singing voice: 


“Tf there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 


And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


And before Happy could say another word, 
the queer little man was gone. 

“*Whistle-oo! Whistle-oo!” said Happy to him- 
self as he ran home. ‘‘ That’s a funny kind of a 
tree! Whistle-oo!”’ And as he piled up the wood 
in the back yard for his mother that afternoon, 
he kept saying it over to himself, for he had 
never heard of a whistle-oo tree before. Have 
you? 

The very next morning, the birds called to him 
bright and early. 

“‘Hap-pee! Hap-pee! Hap-pee!” they sang. 

“1’m coming!” he shouted, and as soon as he 
had eaten his breakfast, he ran out. But when he 
reached the brook, he found the Big Man of the 
village sitting there fishing. And when he looked 
for the little tree, he found it uprooted upon the 
ground. 
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“Oh!” cried Happy, as he bent down. “Poor 
little tree!” 

“Tt was in my way,” the Big Man said, “‘so I 
pulled it up. There are hundreds of little trees in 
the woods. One tree, more or less — what does it 
matter?” And he gathered up his fish and turned 
to go. 

“It is a whistle-oo tree,’ Happy told him. 

“Well, what of it?” retorted the Big Man 
gruffly. “What do I care about a whistle-oo 
tree?” And he went on. 

But Happy planted the little tree and propped 
it up with a stick and tied it securely. “There, 
now, little whistle-oo,” he said, with a laugh, “I 
hope you will feel better to-morrow.” 

There was a happy surprise waiting for him 
the next day when he ran again to the brook. 
The little tree had grown so much in the night 
that Happy could scarcely believe his eyes. He 
clapped his hands and shouted, “I am so glad! 
Now nobody can pull you up! And you will soon 
be a big tree.” 

Just as he turned to run home again, he heard 
a strange sound. It came from the top of the little 
tree. “Whistle! whistle! whistle!”’ it seemed to 
say. 
“The wind is blowing!” Happy said to him- 
self. But the little tree reached out its branches 
to him, and they seemed to grow bigger as he 
looked at them. “Whistle! whistle! whistle!” 
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said the little tree again, and the biggest branch 
touched his hand. 

“Of course I can make a whistle!” laughed 
Happy, and the little tree fairly shook itself for 
joy. So he cut off a piece of the branch and 
notched it, slipped off the outer bark, and in a 
minute the whistle was made. 

Then Happy lifted it to his lips. But before ' 
he could blow upon it, that wonderful whistle 
whistled itself. It was like the warbling of a forest 
full of birds, and the bees and butterflies and 
squirrels and songsters all stopped to listen. And 
while the woods were still echoing with the merry 
sounds, the wonderful whistle began to say in a 
queer little singing voice: 


*“*Tf there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
‘Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


“*A magical whistle!” cried Happy. “And you 
gave it to me, little tree, so I shall wish for you. I 
hope that you will grow to be as tall as the tallest 
tree in the forest, so nothing can ever harm you 
again.” , 

Before the words were out of his mouth, the 
tree began to grow and grow right before his 
eyes till it towered above all the trees beside it 
and became as tall as the tallest. 

_ And Happy ran straight home as fast as he 
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could go with the whistle in his pocket, and he 
told his father all about it. 

“Use it sparingly!” cautioned the woodcutter, 
‘and save your wishes against the time of need. 
*T is, indeed, a magical whistle.” 

And Happy remembered and kept the whistle 
in his pocket, but he did not take it out till the 
next day. 

He was weeding the front garden then when 
along the road came a little dog, limping. 

“Poor little fellow!” said Happy, as he ran out 
to him. “Why, your foot is all bent and your leg 
is twisted.” Then he remembered the whistle. 

“Save your wishes against the hour of need!” 
his father had said; so Happy took the whistle 
out and lifted it to his lips. But before he could 
blow upon it, the wonderful whistle began trill- 
ing like a garden full of thrushes. And again it 
said in a queer little singing voice: 


“Tf there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


“YT wish that the little dog’s legs may be all 
well again.” 

No sooner were the words said than the little 
_ dog’s leg straightened itself out and with a yelp 
of joy the dog ran tearing down the road. 

Happy put the whistle back in his pocket. 
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Now, down in the village the people all heard 
about the magical whistle and they marveled 
much, for the likes of it none had ever heard be- 
fore. And the Big Man said to himself: “‘’T is a 
wonderful whistle, indeed, and I must have it 
for mine own. Many are the things I can wish for 
myself.”” And he hied him straightway to the 
home of the woodcutter. 

‘“A marvelous whistle, indeed,” he said to 
Happy. “I will give you a gold piece for it.” 

But Happy shook his head. “The little tree 
gave it to me,” he explained, “just before it grew 
as tall as the tallest. I should not like to sell it. 
Perhaps the whistle-oo will give you one.” 

So the Big Man went to the tree by the brook- 
side. But the whistle-oo saw him coming and 
drew its branches up still higher. 

“T pulled you up, once, when you were a little 
tree,” the Big Man said as he shook his fist at 
the branches, “‘and if you don’t look out now, 
I?ll chop you down.” Then up the brown trunk 
he climbed. He tore the leaves off roughly and 
broke the tender shoots and stripped the branches 
and cut the bark and then he made him a whistle, 
and climbed down. | 

He put it to his lips and blew and blew, but 
not a sound came. 

“Never mind!” he shouted angrily, as he 
shook his fists again at the tall tree. “I7ll have a 
magical whistle, in spite of you.” 
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Then he hurried back to the woodcutter’s 
home. “See!” he called to Happy. “The tree 
gave me a whistle also.” 

“Tt looks just like mine,” said the boy, and he 
held it out. 

The Big Man put his beside it. “Exactly 
alike,” he laughed. Then very dexterously he 
changed the whistles. “‘I must be gone, now,” he 
announced a moment later. “‘I am minded to 
show my wonderful whistle to all the village.” 
And down the road he went. 

“Come, one and all!” he called, “and see my 
wonderful whistle, and hear my wonderful wish.” 
High in the air he held it. 

““*T is, indeed, the wood of the whistle-oo!” 
cried the villagers. 

““A magical whistle!” cried the Big Man, “I 
wish that I may grow richer and still richer till I 
shall be greater than all of you put together.” 
Then he lifted the whistle and blew upon it. He 
blew hard and he blew soft, but not a sound came 
from the whistle. 

“Aha!” laughed all the people. “A wonderful 
whistle, indeed, for it makes no sound at all. And 
a wonderful wish, too, since it will never come 
true.” 

But the Big Man stamped his foot and threw 
the whistle as far as he could throw. And as soon 
as it left his hands, the wonderful whistle took 
unto itself wings and straight through the air it 
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went flying and trilling like a meadow-lark, sing- 
ing to the morning. But the Big Man heard it 
not, for he was loudly shouting. 

“The lad fooled me!” he cried, “but I will not 
be beaten. Mark you my word! I will yet have 
my way, and none shall gainsay me.” 

But the villagers were watching the whistle as 
it sailed through the air. On and on it soared 
straight to the woodcutter’s house and into the 
pocket of the boy Happy. 

He saw it come and ran to tell his father. “I 
have now two whistles,”’ he said. 

“Ah!” smiled his father, “that is good news, 
indeed, for now you can give one away. It is not 
seemly that all the good things should abide in 
one house.” 

“T will give it to the washerwoman,” said 
Happy, “‘and she can wish for her mother who is 
ill and her little boy who is lame. And I can wish 
for her.” | 

Happy lifted the whistle to his lips. Once 
again it began to trill like the merry lay of © 
springtime birds. And in its queer little singing 
voice the whistle said: 

“If there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 


Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


“T wish that good fortune may come to the 
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washerwoman,” said Happy, ‘“‘so she will not 
have to work so hard.” 

Then he ran up the road as fast as he could to 
carry the whistle to her. 

And when he arrived, the house was in a happy 
commotion. 

“My brother has just come from the Far 
West,” laughed the washerwoman, “and he 
brings a fortune with him, and he wants me to 
make a home for him.” 

“And, oh, we are so happy!”’ said the little 
lame boy. “Mother will have a nice long rest and 
not have to wash all day long.” 

“And I have brought you a magic whistle,” 
Happy added, and he handed it to the washer- 
woman. “It came from the whistle-oo tree and 
you can wish happy things for your sick mother 
and your little lame boy.” 

Then Happy ran home. And there, waiting for 
him on the steps, was the little man with the red 
coat and the white whiskers. 

“How grows the whistle-oo?” asked the little 
man. 

“As tall as the tallest,” laughed Happy, “and 
wonderful whistles does it make.” 

“Just so,” smiled the little man. 

“And the whistle brings your wishes true,” 
- added Happy. “It straightened the little dog’s 
_ leg and brought the washerwoman good fortune 
and made the tree as tall as the tallest. And now 
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the washerwoman is going to wish for her sick 
mother and her little lame boy.” 

“T see,” said the little man. “A pity it is that 
all the world have not a magical whistle.” — 

‘Do you suppose the whistle-oo tree would let 
me cut lots of whistles and give them to all the 
people in the village?” Happy asked. 

“Who knows?” answered the little man. 
“Suppose you try.” 

And off they went together to the woods. 

The whistle-oo saw them coming and waved 

its branches in greeting. High up in the air, the 
green leaves fluttered. “Whistle! whistle! whis- 
tle!” said the tree. 

“That’s just what I came for,” laughed Happy. 

The branches reached down till they touched 
his hand. The little man in the red coat laughed, 
too, till his white whiskers shook. Then they both 
began to cut whistles, and lots of them. The 
branches reached down as fast as they could cut 
till Happy’s pockets were all full of them. At last 
they went back to the woodcutter’s house. — 

The Big Man was there, sitting on the doorstep. 

“Tt is about the magic whistles that I would 
speak,” he began. 

“The magic whistles!” said the little man in 
red, and he laughed. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Happy. “See! I have lots of 
them; all my pockets full.” 

“Quite right!” said the Big Man. “You are a 
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poor boy, so I will give you a gold piece for 
them.” 

“One gold piece,” asked the little man, “for all 
his pockets full of whistles?” 

“Ts it not enough?” asked the Big Man. 
“Then I will give two gold pieces.” 

“Tt is more than enough,” said Happy. “In- 
deed, I could not take money for them. The 
whistle-oo gave them to me and I should like to 
give them to all the villagers.” 

“Quite right, indeed,” the Big Man answered, 
as he smiled at Happy. “But are you sure that 
they are really magical whistles?” 

“Oh, yes!” Happy laughed. “They were all 
cut from the whistle-oo tree.” Then he lifted one 
of them to his lips. 

But before he could blow upon it, the wonder- 
ful whistle whistled itself. It was like the trilling 
of a thousand merry springtime birds. And while 
the air was still echoing with its notes, a queer 
little singing voice said: 

“If there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


“T wish,” said Happy, “that the poor little 
orphan boy, who lives away off down by the 
river, may find somebody to take care of him 
and send him to school and make him happy.” 
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The Big Man frowned. “A bother to the or- 
phan boy!”’ he said gruffly. “Have we not all of 
us enough to do to take care of ourselves, with- 
out worrying about orphan boys?” : 

“He is very sad and lonely,” Happy an- 
swered, ‘“‘and his face is very white and his 
clothes are very old.” 

‘“‘What of it?” asked the Big Man sharply. 
“So are your clothes old.” 

“‘But I have a mother to patch them for me,” 
said the boy, “‘and he has no one at all to love 
him, or care for him.” 

“‘Give me the whistles,” the Big Man said, “I 
am going to the village and I will take them down 
for you.” 

So Happy gave him all the whistles and the 
Big Man went down the road. | 

““Ho, you villagers, one and all, come out!” he 
called. ““My pockets are full of magical whistles. 


I will sell them to you. One gold piece buys a 


whistle. Come, who shall be first?” 

The villagers crowded about him. “How shall 
we know they are magical whistles?” they asked. 
“Do you first blow upon one and make your 
wish, that we may be sure.” 

“Nay, nay!” said the Big Man. “That will I 
not do. None shall hear my wish, for it is a great 
and wonderful wish. But the whistles are true 
ones. It was the lad himself who gave them to 
me.” 


Ne ee a ee ee a a, 
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It was just at this moment that the washer- 
woman came along, gay and merry-hearted with 
the good fortune that had come to her. 

“Magical whistles!” she cried. “And so many 
of them!” 

“But not half enough for all of us,” grumbled 
one of the villagers. “‘ Besides, how do we know 
that they are really magical whistles?” 

“T will blow one for you,” smiled the washer- 
woman. “Well do I know the wood of the whis- 
tle-oo, for I have a whistle of my own. It has 
made my mother well again and straightened 
my little boy’s twisted foot.” 

Then she lifted the whistle to her lips. But be- 
fore she could blow upon it, the wonderful whis- 
tle whistled itself. It trilled and warbled like a 
forest full of mavis and thrushes. And then, in a 
queer little singing voice, the magical whistle 
said: 


“Tf there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


Then the washerwoman laughed and said, “I 
wish that the whistles may grow in numbers till 
there are enough for all the villagers.” 

No sooner were the words said than the whis- 
tles began to squirm out of the Big Man’s pock- 
ets. They stretched out longer and longer, and 
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each whistle divided itself into two. Then each 
one of them began to grow longer till, finally, 
there were as many whistles as there were vil- 
lagers. They lay at the Big Man’s feet, a merry 
pile of them. 

“Aha!” laughed the Big Man, and his eyes 
grew bright and his face beamed. “Who wants 
to buy magic whistles now? One gold piece buys 
a whistle!” 

“Do you sell them?” asked the washerwoman 
in surprise. 

_ “Surely!” shouted the Big Man. 

And the villagers crowded about him and 
seized each one a whistle. “‘ Let us all try for our- 
selves, that we may be sure, ere we pay our gold 
pieces,” they said to one another. 

Then they all bethought themselves of their 
wishes and loud were their voices as they spoke 
their hearts’ desires. 

“YT shall wish for great power for myself 
cried one. 

“Wealth untold for me!” cried another. 


“A palace to dwell in!” shouted a third. 


“Jewels and fair raiment and servants unnum- 
bered to wait upon me!” 

So they went on shouting their wishes, each 
one seeking for himself something better and 
bigger and grander and rarer than his neighbors. 


Then, one and all, they lifted the whistles to 


their lips, and the Big Man, so sure was he, 


bw 
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lifted a whistle with them. “And I shall wish for 
riches and power far above all of you!” he cried. 

And they blew hard and they blew soft upon 
all the whistles, but not a sound came. 

Then they turned upon the Big Man. “Out of 
our sight!” they cried. “You are a cheat and a 
swindler, and we will have none of you. Out of 
our sight and away with you!” 

And they threw the whistles upon the ground 
and betook themselves into their homes and shut 
the doors. The Big Man sat down beneath a way- 
side tree and buried his face in his hands. “‘ Now 
has the evil day come to me!” he cried, “‘and 
there is no one to help me.” 

And it happened, as he sat there, that the 
wind began blowing and it scattered the whis- 
tles and bore them merrily dancing down the 
road. The Big Man watched them go for a mo- 
ment, then closed his eyes from the sight of 
them. 

Down the road still farther went the whistles 
and then stopped. But one of them, caught by a 
vagrant breeze, went sweeping on and on, till it 
reached the side of the river where the orphan 
boy lived. He was sitting on the bank, sad and 
lonely for the mother and father whom he had 
lost. He was thinking of the little children of the 
village who played and were happy all day long. 
He had seen them when he passed the school- 
house. They were laughing and dancing about, 
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and the sound of their happy voices came out to 
him. And now he remembered them and wished, 
oh, so much! that he might play with them and 
go to school, too. Suddenly, he saw the whistle 
rolling along. It stopped close to him. 

“‘A whistle!” he cried to himself, and picked 
it up. Then he lifted it to his lips. But before he 
could blow upon it, the wonderful whistle whis- 
tled itself. It trilled and warbled like the nesting 
birds of the woodland and a queer little singing 
voice said: 


“*If there’s a wish in the heart of you. 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, ~ 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


*““A magical whistle!” cried the little orphan 
boy. “Oh, I wish that all the little children in the 
village might have one, too.” | 

And then a strange thing happened. Down the - 
road came a merry flock of little folks, boys and 
girls with brown eyes and blue, gray eyes and ~ 
hazel, black hair and golden and wavy brown; 
girls in rompers and girls in dresses, boys in | 
jumpers and boys in trousers. Big and little and 
fat and thin, they all came trooping out of 
their houses and down the road like the merry 
little folks of Hamelin, when they followed the . 
Pied Piper. 

One and all they spied the whistles, and one 
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and all they picked them up. Then they saw 
the little orphan boy. ‘Come on!” they cried. 
“Come with us and get you a magical whistle, 
for the road is thick with them! Come on with us 
to the village and let us make our wishes to- 
gether!” 

And the orphan boy ran on with them. 

“What shall we wish! What shall we wish!” 
they all said, and their voices were as sweet as 
the springtime birds, as they skipped along. 

“T shall wish a warm coat for my mother!” 
cried the janitor’s son. 

“1 shall wish my father well again!” cried an- 
other boy. . 

And so they talked about their merry wishes, 
as they skipped and danced along, hand in hand, 
to the village. They wished a thousand happy 
things for everybody they knew, big and little, 
old and young, rich and poor. But nobody re- 
membered the Big Man. Alone and forgotten, he 
sat beneath the wayside tree, his face still buried 
in his hands. The merry troop of little people 
passed him and stood on the other side of the 
road, still talking of their happy wishes. 

But the orphan boy stopped. “There are 
magical whistles on the road,” he said. “ Did you 
find one?” And he touched the Big Man’s arm. 

The Big Man lifted his head a moment and 
looked at the boy. Then he shook his head slowly 
and again covered his face. | 


a 
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On the other side of the road, the merry little 
folks were still thinking happy wishes. 

“Come, now!” cried one of them, beckoning 
to the orphan boy. “Come, and let us all blow 
together.” And they lifted the whistles to their 
lips. 

But before they could blow upon them, the 
magical whistles all began to blow themselves. 
They trilled and warbled and quavered and car- 
oled like a wilderness of nightingales, and again 
they said in a queer little singing voice: 


“Tf there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


Then you should have heard the happy wishes 
shouted by the merry voices of all that village 
full of children. They wished health to the sick, 
and food to the hungry, joy to the sorrowing, 
and success to the unfortunate. They wished for 
their mothers and fathers, their sisters and 
brothers, their friends and neighbors, and all the 
poor and unhappy amongst them. There were 
hundreds of happy wishes and the children 
danced with joy as they shouted them out. 

But the little orphan boy stood still under the 
tree and looked at the Big Man. Then he touched 
his arm again. 

““Sée!”’ he said, “I have a magical whistle. I 
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did not blow it with the children, for I made one 
wish down by the river. I should like to give you 
the whistle now.” 

And the orphan boy held it out. 

The Big Man did not stir. “The whistle will 
not blow for me,” he said, and he covered his 
face still more closely. 

The orphan boy sat down beside him. “See!” 
he said again, and he held the whistle before 
him. “It is a magical whistle,” he explained, 
“and all magical whistles will blow for every one 


- who has a merry wish to wish.” 


“And what is a merry wish?” asked the Big 
Man. 

The orphan boy laughed. “A merry wish 
makes somebody happy,” he said. ‘“‘Won’t you 
please let me give you my whistle?” 

The Big Man lifted his head then and looked 
at the little lad beside him. Then he took the 
whistle in his hand. “Yes, child,” he said slowly, 
“1 will let you give me the whistle and I will 
blow on it if *t will please you. And if it may be 
that my wish shall come true, I shall be the hap- 
piest man in the world.” And he lifted the whis- 
tle to his lips. 

But before he could blow upon it, the won- 
derful whistle began to whistle itself. It sounded 
like a thrush trilling to its mate. And then, in a 
queer little singing voice, this magical whistle 
said: 
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““If there’s a wish in the heart of you, 
A wish, that is merry and kind and true, 
Just whistle once on the whistle-oo, 
And your happy wish will come true for you.” 


And the Big Man laughed and stood up 
straight and tall. “I wish,” he began, “that the 
little orphan boy might come to live with me, 
that I may work for him, and feed and clothe 
him and make him happy.” 

And the little orphan boy smiled and slipped 
his hand into the hand of the Big Man and they 
walked off together. 


Many years have passed since the whistle-oo 
tree was planted beside the brook to grow its 
magical whistles for the people, but ’t is said 
that grown folks and children alike still carry 
them about in their pockets and the air is glad 
with their merry trillings and the happy wishes - 
that they still bring true. Yet of all the many 
folks who blow upon them, not one ever wishes 


for himself. Indeed, he has no occasion to do so, _ 


for all his friends and neighbors are daily wishing 
happy things for him. | 
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ONCE upon a time there was a boy whose name 
was Lodo. He was a woodcutter’s son and he 
lived with his father and mother on the edge of 
the forest just outside the village. They were 
very, very poor. Every day Lodo helped his 
father chop down the trees and split up the 
wood. Then they carried the bundles to the vil- 
lage below and sold them where they could. 

Now, it happened one day as the woodcutter 
and his son were traveling the village streets that 
a strange-looking man went past. He was old 
and his clothes were worn and faded. He looked 
like a peddler, for he had a pack upon his back. 
Something was wrong with his foot, for he 
limped painfully, and his face looked white and 
drawn. But, nevertheless, he whistled a gay little 
tune as he went, and shifted his pack from one 
shoulder to the other. 

*“Good-morning, peddler!” called the chil- 
dren, and they ran after him. “What have you 
in your pack?” 

“Rags! Rags!” shouted the peddler, merrily; 
“bag o’ rags!” 

How the children did laugh. “Rags!” they 
cried out. “Bag o’ rags! Who wants to buy 
rags?” 
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them. I ‘give them away. They are just rags. 


Look for yourselves and see.” 

And the peddler lifted the flap and showed 
them. All the children looked inside and laughed. 
Then the mothers and fathers looked, too, and 
they laughed still louder. 

‘“‘What see you in my pack?” asked the ped- 
dler of them, one and all. 

“Rags!”? they answered; “‘gray, faded, dingy 
old rags; nothing but rags!” 

“Quite so!” said the peddler, and he closed 
the flap, and, limping painfully, he moved on. 

The children would have followed him, but 
their mothers called them back. 

“Keep away from him!” cautioned one. 
“There is something the matter with his foot.” 

But Lodo followed after. “Is your foot sore, 
peddler?”’ he asked. 

The peddler dropped down beneath the shade 
of a bending tree. “‘’T is but a thorn,” he an- 


swered, “‘but mine eyes are old andI seemnotto 


see where it 1s.” 

“T can pull it out for you,” said Lodo; and ina 
moment, lo! the thorn was gone. 

‘“Now, bless you, little man,” smiled the ped- 
dler. “My bag has no gold in it with which to re- 
pay you, but reach your hand inside and pull out 
one of the rags, and may your heart’s desire go 
with you.” 
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Lodo reached his hand in and pulled out a dull, 
gray rag, very old and very dingy. 

“Put it in your pocket, lad,” the peddler con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and tell me what do you desire most in 
the world?” 

““My mother needs a warm coat for the win- 
ter,” said Lodo, “and I have saved nearly 
enough money to buy her one.” 

“Good!” said the peddler. “But take you 
this rag to her that she may patch the old one 
till a better one is bought for her. And now, lad, 
look inside my pack and tell me what see you 
there?” 

Then suddenly the flap lifted and Lodo looked 
inside. ““Why!” he cried, “‘I see shining gold 
pieces, all aglitter, scores and hundreds of them, 
and there are no rags there at all.” 

“Just so!” smiled the peddler, and the flap 
dropped as suddenly as it had lifted, and the 
peddler passed on. 

“The bag is full of gold,”’ Lodo told his father, 
and the villagers heard him. 

“Gold!” they said scornfully. “Indeed, and 
we looked into it ourselves, and there was noth- 
ing there but rags, dingy, old, gray, faded rags, 
and a bag full of them.” 

“Yes, and here is one of them,” laughed Lodo; 
and he showed them the gray rag which the ped- 
dler had given him; “and it is a nice, clean rag, 
too,” he added, “even if it is faded. And my 
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mother can patch her old coat with it.” And he 
ran home. 

The next day the peddler walked again 
through the village streets, whistling a gay little 
tune, but his limp was gone and he walked 
briskly along. 

Again the little children followed after him 
and called, “‘What’s in your pack to-day, 
peddler?”’ 

“‘Rags!” answered the peddler; “‘bag o’ rags! 
Look for yourself and see!” And he shifted his 
pack to the ground that they might the better 
look inside. His face was white and drawn and 
his head drooped wearily. 

“Rags! rags! rags!” laughed the children; 
“nothing but a bag o’ rags again!” 

“Just so!” smiled the peddler, and he passed 
on. 
But when he reached the oak-tree at the fork- 
ing of the roads, there he saw Lodo and the 
woodcutter preparing to eat their noonday meal. 

“Stay, peddler!” called Lodo, “and rest: 
awhile. Slip off your pack and sit with us. There 
is bread to spare and cool water from the wood- 
land brook.” 

“Aye!” added the woodcutter, “and the 
bread will taste the sweeter to us an we share 
it with you.” 

So the peddler sat down and ate of the coarse 
brown bread and drank of the brook’s water. 
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“My blessings upon you!” he said when he had 
finished. “There is naught but rags in my bag. 
No gold have I with which to repay you. Reach 
in your hand, lad, for they are good, clean rags, 
and take you one of them, and may your heart’s 
desire go with you.” 

“Nay, peddler,” said Lodo, “but I must first 
tell you about that other rag. My mother did 
patch her old coat with it, when suddenly the 
old coat was gone and a brand-new one was in 
her hands. And ’t is most grateful thanks that 
my mother does send to you for so wonderful a 
_ “Just so,” smiled the peddler; “‘and was it a 
good warm coat?” 

“Aye, doubly warm!” answered Lodo, “the 
likes of which she has never known before.” 

“Quite right, indeed,” said the peddler, nod- 
ding his head. “But reach in your hand now, 
lad. It maybe there is another rag that would 
serve you.” 

And Lodo pulled out another gray, dingy rag. 

“And what do you now desire most in the 
world?” asked the peddler. 

Lodo said nothing. His eyes were fixed upon 
his father’s worn-out shoes that let in the dirt 

and pebbles as he walked. 
“Quite so,” said the peddler; “and it may be 
that the rag may mend the shoes also. Slip it in- 
side, lad, and let us see. Perchance it may help.” 
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So Lodo removed his father’s shoe and, fold- 
ing the rag, he slipped it inside and covered up 
the hole. Then he replaced the shoe upon his 
father’s foot. And when he looked up, the peddler 
was smiling. 

“Tt will help a little, no doubt,” he added, as 
he shifted his pack. “But look you again, lad, 
and tell me what see you within my bag o’ rags?” 

The flap suddenly lifted itself. 

Lodo did as he was bid. ““Why!” he cried out, 
“the rags are all gone, and in their places are 
jewels, all ashine— rubies and emeralds and 
jade and sapphire and diamonds and topaz!” 

Then the flap closed itself again, and when 
Lodo turned the peddler was gone. But on his 
father’s feet were two brand-new shoes, the likes 
of which the woodcutter had never known be- 
fore. And they hastened home still wondering at 
the strange happenings. 


“And the bag was full of jewels!” said Lodo — 


to the woodcutter, as they walked along. And 
the village children heard him. 

“Jewels!” they repeated scornfully. ‘We 
looked inside the pack ourselves, and this very 
day again, but there was nothing there but rags, 
dull, old, gray, dingy rags, and a bag of them.” 

And the next day the peddler walked again 
through the village streets, and as before the 
children one and all called to him, ‘‘What’s in 
the pack to-day, peddler?” 
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And again the peddler laughed and made 
answer: “Rags, children, bag o’ rags! Look for 
yourself and see!” 

And again they looked and again they saw 
only rags and a bag full of them. “Rags yester- 
day, and rags to-day, and rags to-morrow!” they 
shouted. 

“Even so,” said the peddler, and he passed on. 

“He is not an old man to-day,” said the chil- 
dren. “ He has grown young again, and his hair 
is no longer white, but brown as the berries.” 
_ And they ran in to tell their mothers about the 
sudden change. 

‘Surely, he looks like a different peddler,” 
they all said, “but he still carries his bag o’ rags.” 

And even as they wondered, the peddler had 
reached the forking of the roads, and once more 
Lodo called to him: “Stay with us a bit, ped- 
dler!” he said. “’T is tiresome work carrying a 
pack all day. Come, sit with us and eat of the 
brown bread and let me mend the tear in your 
coat.” | 

So the peddler sat down and slipped off his 
pack and removed his coat, and Lodo mended 
the tear. And they ate and drank together. | 

“Truly,” said the woodcutter, “the brown 
bread grows sweeter every day when you share 
it with us, friend peddler.” 

“Now, bless you, little man!” said the ped- 
dler when once again he had donned his coat and 
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shifted his pack. “No gold have I in my pack 
with which to repay you, but reach in your 
hand, lad, among the rags, and pull out one, 
and may the desire of your heart go with you.” 

The flap suddenly lifted and Lodo reached in. 
Out came another gray and dingy rag. 

“‘And what do you desire most in the world?” 
asked the peddler again. 

The tears came to Lodo’s eyes. “”T was but 
yesterday,” he answered, ‘“‘that my mother fell 
and hurt herself, and now she is unable to walk 
about or help herself, and she is alone.” 

“So?” questioned the peddler. “’T is bad, in- 
deed. But it may be that the gray rag may serve 
her in its way. Bid her bind the troubled part 
with the bit of rag, and who knows?—it may 
help.” 

The peddler turned to go, when suddenly the 
flap lifted and Lodo saw within the pack crim- 
son velvet, silver laces, gold brocades, glistening 
satin, threads of silver, and silks of wondrous 
hue. 

“The pack 1s full of marvelous things,” he told 
his father; ‘‘velvets and laces and silks of crim- 
son and gold and silver.” 

And the villagers heard him, and they laughed. 
“Velvets!”? they said scornfully. ““We looked 
within the pack ourselves this very day, and 
there was nothing there but rags, old, gray rags, 

and a bag full of them.” 
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But Lodo ran on singing to himself, and he 
~carried tightly in his hand the rag that the ped- 
dler had given him. 

Now, the next day, though the village children 
watched and waited for the peddler with his bag 
o’ rags, he came not. The woodcutter and his son 
left their bundles of wood on the doorsills and 
wended their way onward as was their wont, 
but nobody saw the peddler. 

But when the sun was high in the heavens and 
Lodo and his father sat them down beneath the 
oak-tree at the forking of the roads, there sud- 
denly appeared before them a Prince, clad in the 
shining robes of high degree. And after him came 
the villagers, bowing themselves in adoration 
before his greatness. And while the woodcutter, 
with the coarse brown bread in his hand, looked 
up in amazement, the villagers called: ‘“‘Greet- 
ings to you, O Prince! The best of the village 
awaits you! Come and let us serve you with our 
rarest viands and delicacies worthy of your high 
estate!” 

But the Prince came closer to the woodcutter 
and his son. “‘What have we here?” he asked. 
“And is there room for one more?” 

“Room, indeed!”’ answered the woodcutter, 
and Lodo went out to meet the new guest. 

“Come, sit with us!” he said, as he took the 
Prince by the hand. “’T is but brown bread, in- 
deed, but it will taste the sweeter if you will eat 
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of it. And the water from the woodland brook is 
icy cold.” 

But the villagers called again. ““Comewith us, 
O Prince!” they besought. “’T is not seemly 
that a Prince partake of the rude fare of a wood- 
cutter and his son. "I was but yesterday that a 
beggarly peddler with his bag o’ rags sat at this 
very place and ate of the coarse brown bread. 
And shall a Prince sit by the roadside even as a 
beggarly peddler?”’ 

““A peddler, you say?” smiled the Prince; “a 
peddler with a bag o’ rags? And, pray, what 
kind of rags?” 

“Old, gray rags,” they shouted back to him; 
“dingy and dark and dull, and a bag full of them. 
We looked inside the pack ourselves and we saw.” 

“Ah, well,” laughed the Prince, “if a peddler 
may sup with a woodcutter and his son, why 
may nota Prince do the same an it please him?” 

And the Prince sat down. | 

“And what sort of a peddler was this beggar 
that the villagers do so berate?” asked the Prince ~ 
of Lodo. 

“A very kind peddler,” answered Lodo, “and 

no beggar at all, for he gave away far more than 
he ever received. ”[ was but yesterday he gave 
me one of his rags, a faded rag, *t is true, but 
sweet and clean, and when my mother did bind 
her troubled side with it, lo! she was well, and 
she walks with us now even better than she did 
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before. All day have I sought for the peddler to 
take her grateful thanks to him, but he comes 
not.” 

“Too true,” smiled the Prince, “but what 
matters it?”’ 

“The brown bread was sweeter,” spoke the 
woodcutter, “when he was here to share with 
us.” And he passed the bread to the Prince. 

And the Prince ate and drank with them and 
was merry. [he gold laces at his wrist glistened 
and shone, and jewels were all ablaze on his 
royal robes. And when he had eaten and drunk 
his fill, the Prince rose. 

‘The sun is still high in the heavens,” he said, 
“‘and I have far to journey before the shadows 
fall. "Tis a warm day, and the royal robe is 
heavy upon my shoulders, with its jewels and 
weighty laces.” 

Slowly the Prince removed his outer vestment 
and handed it to Lodo, and the jewels blazed in 
the sunlight like the flashing of a million stars. 
“You who served a beggarly peadler will, no 
doubt, also serve me. Take you the royal robe 
and keep it against my return,” said the Prince. 

And he passed on. 

Lodo carried the jeweled vestment to the 
woodcutter’s hut and, wrapping it up carefully, 
he tucked it away in a corner cupboard. And 
when he had eaten his evening meal of brown 
bread and porridge, he went to bed. 
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The next morning he arose with the early sun 
and hastened to the little corner cupboard. The 
jeweled robe was gone, and in its place lay the 
peddler’s pack, dull and gray. 

“Ah, me! ah, me!” sighed Lodo. “Now, what 
can I say to the Prince when he comes to claim 
his royal vestment? And what will the poor ped- 
dler do without his pack?”’ And Lodo flung him- 
self to the floor and buried his face in his arms. 

But only for a moment did he lie there, lost 
in thought and troubled in spirit. Then he sprang 
to his feet, and hastened to the woodcutter. 
~The velvet robe is gone, father!” he cried, 
“and the peddler’s pack is in its place! What can 
the poor peddler do without his pack? Come, let 
us hasten, father, and seek through the village 
that we may find him and return his bag o’ 
rags to him! Perchance the Prince, too, may 
journey our way and I may beg his forgiveness.” 


And the woodcutter went with him. Up and 


down the streets they traveled, asking here and 


there: “Have you seen the peddler? Has he ~ 


journeyed this way?” 

And the villagers scornfully shook their heads. 
**Now, what care we for a beggarly peddler?” 
they all cried. ““A peddler with a bag o’ rags?” 

“But he has n’t his bag o’ rags!” cried Lodo. 
“They are in the little corner cupboard, and 
what can the poor peddler do without his pack?” 
“Do?” repeated the villagers. “What matters 
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it what he does or does not do? Begone, boy, 
and bother us not with tales of an old peddler 
and his wretched bag o’ rags! An he comes our 
way again, we shall drive him out of the vil- 
lage. A woodcutter’s son had best be at work 
chopping in the woods, that the villagers shiver 
not by their firesides when the dank, cold night is 
at hand. Begone, boy, and trouble us no more!” 

And Lodo passed on, but he ceased not his 
search for the peddler. All through the day he 
wandered up and down along the byways and 
the roadsides, but the peddler came not nor did 
he see the Prince, though he paused at the forking 
of the roads and waited. And when the day was 
nearly spent, he sought his father, and home- 
ward went the two to prepare the bundles of 
wood for the villagers’ evening fires. 

But as they neared the woodcutter’s hut at 
the edge of the forest, they saw some one sitting 
upon the steps. 

“Perchance it may be the peddler,”’ cried Lodo 
joyfully, “and I can give him his pack.” 

But it was not the peddler. There were no 
worn and gray garments on the stranger who 
sat waiting for them. Something bright was 
flashing in the light of the setting sun. A gleam 
_of crimson there was and a touch of gold. 

“Ah, me!” cried Lodo, ‘‘’t is the Prince! Now 
can | beg forgiveness of him that I have not the 
royal robe to return to him who gave it to me.” 
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The Prince rose as they approached him. “I 
am returning late from my journey,” he said 
with a smile, “but I am glad to see you again, 
friends. The good mother within has given me 
to eat of the brown bread and the hot por- 
ridge and I am refreshed. Yet there are many 
thing I would say to you ere I journey forth 
again.” And the Prince reached out his hands to 
Lodo. 

But the woodcutter’s son flung himself at the 
feet of the stranger. “Il beg your forgiveness, O 
Prince!’ he cried. “‘ The purple robe is gone and 
I know not where. Even as the sun was setting 
did I put it in the little corner cupboard, but 
when the sun was but rising on the morning 
afterward, the royal vestment was gone and in 
its place was the peddler’s pack.” 

“Ah!” smiled the Prince, “that same beggarly 
bag o’ rags that the villagers laugh so much 
about?” 

“The very same,” answered Lodo. 

““Now I am minded to see that bag o’ rags, 
friend,” laughed the Prince. “‘I pray you, show 
it to me! The villagers do say ’t is full of gray, 
dingy, dull, old rags that every one scorns. 
What say you, lad?” 

“They are truly old rags,” Lodo answered 
“but they are clean and sweet, and many won- 
derful things can those rags do.” 

“Wonderful things?” questioned the Prince. 
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“Let us go in, lad! I am minded to see that bag 
o’ rags myself.” 

Lodo led the Prince within, and opening the 
wooden cupboard he took out the old peddler’s 
pack. 

“A gray and dismal-looking bag!’ laughed the 
Prince, “‘and full, Ill warrant, of just as dismal- 
looking rags. Open the flap, lad, and let us see 
within. Ah, yes! dingy, old, dull rags and a bag 
full of them.” And the Prince laughed aloud. 

“IT see no gray rags within!” cried Lodo. 
*¢?T is full of bright and gorgeous things of crim- 
son and gold and silver and tints of the morn- 

“Indeed!” smiled the Prince. “Close the flap, 
lad, and set down the old pack. There is much I 
would say to you.” 

Lodo put the bag o’ rags down upon the floor. 
But no sooner had his hands released their hold 
than the bag sprang up and with a bound flung 
itself upon the Prince’s shoulder and about his 
neck. And just as suddenly there was no Prince 
there, but only the old gray-haired peddler, just 
as he had first appeared. 

And the peddler laid his hand tenderly upon 
the pack, but he shook his head. “A true friend 
have you been to me, O wonderful bag o’ rags,” 
he said, “but I have no further need of you, and 
there be those who need you much.” Then he 
turned to Lodo. “Call the woodcutter and the 
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good mother, too,” he said, “for I would speak 
to them.” 

And when they were come at his biddinp, the 
peddler lifted the pack from his shoulders. “To 
you and the good mother I give my wonderful 
bag o’ rags,” he said. And he laid the pack at the 
woodcutter’s feet. “Inside of that pack is your 
heart’s desire. Ask of it and you shall always re- 
ceive. For those who see not, there are but rags 
within, but for those who see, it is full of all that 
heart could desire — wealth and happiness and 
peace and plenty. Take it, friends, and the bless- 
ings of the old peddler be upon you.” 

Now, the woodcutter and his good wife were 
so astounded that they stood speechless, looking 
at the old peddler with wonder and amazement. 

The peddler laughed and took their hands in 
his. “‘The bag o’ rags 1s yours,” he said again. 

It was the woodcutter who spoke first. “’T is 
far too great a gift for such as we,” he began. 

But the peddler silenced him. “‘”*T is far too 
little for your great worth,” he said, “for in all 
the village there was none but the woodcutter 
and his good wife and son who had kindness to 
spare for the poor old beggarly peddler and his 
bag o’ rags. But look you, lad, open the flap and 
see what is within, at this very moment peeping 
out.” 

Lodo lifted the flap and cried aloud with very 
joy, for there fairly reaching out to him was a 
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purple velvet robe with jewels ablaze. Swiftly 
he pulled it forth, but it flew from his grasp and 
flung itself about the shoulders of the peddler, 
and lo! the peddler was gone. And the Prince 
stood before them. 

“The twilight shadows are stealing,” smiled 
the Prince, “and I have much to say before I 
journey on. ’T is no doubt strange to you that a 
Prince should disguise himself as a beggarly ped- 
dler and carry around a dingy pack. Yet have 
I found what I sought, thanks to the wonderful 
bag o’ rags. I is the Queen, my royal mother, 
who lies ill within the castle chamber, sick with 
sorrow for the young Prince, my brother, who 
is no more. Nor can she be comforted till another 
Prince be found to minister to her great need. 
And lo! I have found him, one who is brave and 
true and royal, with eyes that see and a heart 
that feels and hands that serve. And so, I beg of 
you, let the lad Lodo journey forth with me, 
that the King may proclaim him Prince of the 
kingdom, and the Queen may take to her sorrow- 
ing heart one whom she sadly needs.” 

There were tears in the woodcutter’s eyes and 
tears in the eyes of his good wife, but they were 
tears of joy. 

“So great an honor has never been ours be- 
fore,” they said, and they placed Lodo’s hands 
in the hands of the Prince. 

_ A blare of trumpets sounded from the road- 
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way without. The hum of gay commotion and 
the merry mingling of glad voices, and from 
down the village streets came the sound of the 
heralds calling, 

“The Prince comes! The Prince comes! Make 
way for the Prince!”’ 

And before Lodo could speak, for the great 
wonder that filled him, he found himself seated 
in the royal carriage beside the Prince in his 
jeweled robe. Flaming torches led the way down 
through the village and on, on, on to new, won- 
derful days in the castle of the great and mighty. 

And the King welcomed Lodo with rejoicing 
and the Queen clasped him close and was com- 
forted. And there was no happier kingdom in the 
wide, wide world, so people said, than the great 
and mighty one that had welcomed a woodcut- 
ter’s son and made him Prince amongst them. 
~ Many a time throughout the happy years did 
the woodcutter and his good wife make merry in 
the royal castle, and many a time did the King 
and Queen make merry with the woodcutter 
down by the edge of the forest. And many a time 
did they laugh together at the little cupboard 
door where still hangs the peddler’s pack. 

The villagers laugh, too, when they pass by 
and chance to see it hanging there. “‘ Rags!” they 
call to each other; “dull, gray rags, dingy and 
old! Nothing but rags — and a bag of them!” 


giim GIFT OF THE FAIRIES 


ONCE upon a time, Long, Long Ago, there lived 
a King and a Queen, as wise and good as they 
were great. And to make their happiness com- 
plete there was born to them a little baby Prin- 
cess. They called her Idena. And to celebrate the 
glad event the King sent his heralds out far and 
wide with a royal proclamation. 

“Come all who will and rejoice with us, for lo! 
the little Princess has come.” 

And many there were who came — some from 
the farthermost corners of the world, and they 
gathered together in the royal gardens of the 
palace. The rich and the poor were there, the 
great and the small, Kings and Queens of other 
kingdoms, and the simple folk of the villages, for 
the King loved them all. They came with words 
of rejoicing on their lips and happy wishes in 
their hearts. 

The fountain splashed its crystal drops in the 
sunshine and a rainbow gleamed in the spray. 
Red roses nodded from the garden bushes and 
the blue violets filled the air with springtime 
fragrance. Birds sang in the tree-tops and troops 
of golden butterflies soared high above. 

“A wonderful little Princess!” said the people, 
one and all, as they looked at the little sleeping 
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- child, and the King laughed as he heard them. 
And the baby Idena opened her bright eyes and 
seemed to laugh with them. | 

“Long live the little Princess!”’ cried they all. 
‘And happiness abide with her! Hail! Hail to the 
merry little Princess!” 

But there was one amongst them who was si- 
lent, though he had peeped at the Princess from 
his hiding-place behind the rose-bush. There 
were no happy thoughts in his heart, for he was 
the Black Goblin of the Dismal Swamp. His face 
was snarled with scowlings and discontent. 
Frowns wrinkled his forehead and there were 
grumble lines about his lips. None even knew 
that he was there until he stepped boldly from 
his hiding-place and stood in front of the fair 
little Princess. 

“Long live the Princess, indeed!” he cried 
sharply. “But not a merry little Princess! Before 
her seventh birthday shall come, we shall see! 
We shall see! For the Black Goblin shall speak 
to her and she shall hear. He shall whisper in her 
ear and she shall listen! Then we shall see!”’ 

The people one and all drew back, and the © 
King rose swiftly. But before he could speak, the 
Black Goblin was gone, and from out the heart 
of a red, red flower-bud a Rose Fairy fluttered 
her crimson wings. 

“Fear not, O King!” she said. “The Black 
Goblin can harm none who refuse to hear him. 
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Bid her listen to the birds and the bees and the 
flowers, and they will tell her their wonderful 
secrets, but to the Black Goblin she must turn a 
deaf ear and he will run away from her. And it is 
written in the Fairies’ Wonder Book that on her 
seventh birthday the most wonderful gift in the 
world shall be brought to her and a little child 
shall bring it. And the Princess shall reach out 
her hand for it and her lips shall sing for joy. 
And there shall be gladness in the palace and 
laughter in the garden.” 

And the King and all the people rejoiced to- 
gether and made merry. 

The happy years passed by, and the little 
Princess grew in beauty and winsomeness. Her 
hair was as golden as the butterfly’s wings, her 
eyes as bright as the stars, and her laughter as 
merry as the songs of birds. All day she danced 
through the palace or played merrily in the gar- 
dens. She watched the tulips open in the spring- 
time and the leaves turn gold and brown in the 
autumn. She talked to the bees and the birds, 
and they told their secrets to her and the palace 
rang with the sounds of merriment and laughter. 

Then, one morning, as the little Princess was 
singing gayly to herself in the gardens, the Black 
Goblin stole in and hid behind the rose-bush. 

“Greetings, most beautiful Princess in the 
world!” he called. 

Now Princess Idena could not see him, but his 
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voice sounded gentle and kind. “‘Good-morn- 
ing!” she answered. “And thank you for your 
pleasant words. But who are you?” 

“I am a friend,” answered the Black Goblin, 
and he stepped out from behind the rose-bush. 
“See! I have a beautiful present for you!” 

But when Idena saw him, she put up her 
hands. “Begone, Black Goblin!” she cried. “I 
cannot listen to you, for if I did, I should no 
longer be a merry little Princess.”’ And she ran as 
fast as she could into the palace. But as she ran, 
she wondered what the beautiful present might 
be that he had for her. 

The Black Goblin stamped his foot and his 
face grew dark. “Merry little Princess, indeed!” 
he said sharply. “‘Well, we shall see!” 

And the next day he came again. “‘See what a 
wonderful present I have brought for you!” he 
said softly in her ear, and Idena turned and 
looked. It was a beautiful bauble. All the colors 
of the rainbow shone from within it and beauti- 
ful pictures came and went on its glassy surface. 
There were wonderful flowers and birds of a 
thousand hues, castles and rivers and green fields 
and oceans. There were fairies and pixies dancing 
in the woodland shades and hundreds of little 
children playing together in the meadow daisies. 

“What a wonderful bauble!” cried Idena, and 
she forgot to run away or to turn a deaf ear, as 

the King had bade her do. 
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“Beautiful little Princess,” whispered the 
Black Goblin, “I have many more wonderful 
baubles, too. Every day I shall bring you a new 
one, and we will play together in the garden, but 
tell no one about it, for perchance the King 
might take it away.” 

And as Idena listened, the sun seemed to 
darken and a strange stillness crept over the 
garden. The birds stopped singing, and the foun- 
tain stopped splashing, and the red roses drooped 
on their stems. 

The next day the Black Goblin came again, 
bringing with him a bauble still larger. A thou- 
sand jewels seemed to shine in it and then allof a 
sudden they changed to a million glittering stars. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the little Princess. 

“°T is indeed beautiful!” said the Goblin, 
“and it is for you, all for you. Hide it here in the 
garden and tell no one and we will play together 
every day. We will both roll it over the flag- 
stones and watch the jewels shine! We will toss it 
in the air and see the jewels change into fireflies! 
But first let us pull off all the red roses! I like not 
roses in a garden. See! They are withered!”’ And 
the Goblin pulled them all off, blossom and stem. 

The sun grew darker in its shining and the 
fountain stopped its playing. Stooping down, the 
Goblin picked up a stone and threw it into the 
tree-tops. 

“The noisy birds!” he cried harshly. “Let us 
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drive them all out and then we shall have the 
garden to ourselves.” And he rolled the glittering 
bauble over the white flagstones. “See it glitter 
and gleam and flash!” he cried. “Ah! It is more 
splendid than a million garden roses.” 

But Idena looked at the withered bush, bare 
and dry, and covering her face with her hands 
she burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, my lovely roses!” she 
said. 

The Black Goblin stamped his foot. “‘What 
care we for roses!”’ he shouted, “‘roses or foun- 
tains or noisy birds? I shall drive them all from 
the garden! Come, let us play with the baubles!” 

And Idena dried her eyes and rolled the shining 
ball over the garden stones, but she saw no more 
wonderful flowers within it, nor children playing 
in the meadow daisies, nor birds of gay plumage. 
Now there were pictures of black goblins dancing 
in dark forests, and tear-drops shone where once. 
were stars. And Idena forgot to sing and the 
merry smile left her face and the palace rang no 
longer to the sounds of merriment. 7 

But the Black Goblin laughed to himself. 

So passed the days, each one darker than the 
day before. Every morning the Black Goblin 
came with his new bauble, but the pictures 
within it were no longer gay and shining. And 
Tdena played with it in a garden grown hateful 
to her. The rose-bushes were dead and the foun- 
tain was dry. The birds had long since ceased to 
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nest in the trees and the butterflies had flown to 
other flower spots. 

“Tl hate the garden!” she cried one morning, 
“and | hate all your silly baubles, Black Goblin, 
and I wish I had never listened to you, for now | 
am no longer a merry little Princess!” 

The Black Goblin clapped his thin hands and 
laughed. “So! so!” he said gleefully, “even so! 
And ’t is I, the Black Goblin, who has brought 
it all to pass, as I said. I have killed the roses and 
they will never come back. The fountain will 
never splash again over the white stones, and the 
birds will never sing in the trees. And ’t is I, the 
Black Goblin, who have done it all. I whispered 
in the ear of the Princess Idena and she listened, 
and lo! she will never again be a merry little 
Princess! Nothing but baubles has she to Py 
with — silly, empty baubles!” 

The Black Goblin threw the baubles, one » by 
one, up into the air. “Silly, empty baubles!” he 
laughed. “That is all the Princess has to play 
with — foolish, glittering baubles, that shine for 
a moment and then burst into nothingness.” 

But Idena rushed from the garden and threw 
herself down at the feet of the King and Queen, 
and wept. 

“Oh, my father!” she cried, “I have listened 
to the Black Goblin and I am no longer a merry 
little Princess, for the garden is dead and there ts 
nothing to laugh about.” 
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“Weep not, little daughter,” said the King 
and Queen as they comforted her. “The Black : 
Goblin has, indeed, made the garden a hateful 
spot and stolen joy from the hearts of us all. But 
lo! there is written in the Fairies’ Wonder Book a 
beautiful prophecy. Upon her seventh birthday 
there shall come to the Princess Idena the most 
wonderful gift in the world. A little child shall — 
bring it, and the Princess shall reach out her 
hands and her lips shall sing for joy.” 

“And shall she be a merry little Princess 
again?” asked Idena, as she brushed away her 
tears. 

The King, her father, smiled and laid his hand 
tenderly upon her head. “There shall be gladness 
in the palace,” he made answer, “and laughter 
in the garden, for the seventh birthday is at 
hand.” | 

And even as he had done before, the King sent 
forth his heralds far and wide. “Come one and 
all!” so said the royal message. “Come and re- 
joice with us, for the seventh birthday of the 
Princess Idena is at hand!” But he said no word 
of the wonderful gift that was to be hers. 

But the people remembered. 

“A little child will bring to the Princess the 
wonderful gift,” they said, one to the other. And 
they wondered much whose gift it might be that 
should be accounted the most wonderful in the 
world. 
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**Perchance the King of some far-off country 
shall unearth a hidden treasure,”’ said one. 

“Or a mighty traveler,” added another, “in 
his journey round the world, may find a blazing 
jewel, the like of which none has ever seen be- 
fore.” 

“And since a little child is to bring the most 
wonderful gift unto the Princess Idena,” said a 
third, “shall we not all of us submit our gifts, 
too, by the hands of a little child?” 

And it was so agreed, and one and all sought 
from among his rarest possessions for the best 
and fairest, and forth they journeyed to the 
royal garden, and with them journeyed the little 
children. The rich and the poor came and the 
great and the small, Kings and Queens and the 
simple folk of the villages. But the Black Goblin 
came not, for he was afraid when he heard the 
hundreds of little children laughing and singing 
and bearing their gifts. 

And when they were all gathered in the gar- 
den, the King rose from his royal chair and 
stretched out his hands to them, for he loved 
them all. 

“Welcome, friends!” he called. ‘‘ Rejoice with 
me, for the seventh birthday of the Princess 
Idena is at hand!” : 

And the people shouted, “Long live the little 
Princess and happiness abide with her!” 
~ And all the little children laughed and clapped 
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their hands for joy. But Idena sat still beside the 
King and Queen, and there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, my lovely roses!’’ she cried. ““And my 
merry little song-birds!” 

And the people turned their heads and looked 
then at the garden, and there they saw the dead 
roses and the dry fountain and the trees, lonely 
for the songs of birds, and they shook their heads 
in sorrow, for they understood. And the sunlight 
seemed dull and shadowy. 

Then one by one the little children went for- 
ward with their gifts. They laid them at her feet 
with happy wishes and songs of rejoicing and 
merry smiles. But Idena thought only of her lost 
roses and the birds that sang no more. The gifts 
lay there in gleaming piles —rich and costly 
gifts — pictures and treasures from the farther- 
most corners of the world. ‘There were toys and 
fair raiment, fabrics of crimson and gold, silks 
and laces of all the rainbow colors, fruits and — 
flowers and-birds from afar. There was fragrant 
sandalwood and rich old tvory and jewels of a 
thousand flaming colors. But the rose-bush lay 
dead beside them. 

Idena covered her face with her hands and 
cried aloud: ‘““Oh, my father!” she said, “‘take 
the gifts away, for they are like the Goblin’s 
baubles, gay and glittering, but I cannot laugh 
with them and be glad, for the fountain is dry 
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and the birds have flown away and the red roses 
are dead.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the people, for 
they loved the little Princess. “‘Long live the 
Princess Idena!” they said softly to them- 
selves, “and may happiness come to her!” 

And even as they spoke the words, there came 
into their midst a strange-looking child. She was 
barefoot and poorly clad, but her face was lighted 
with a merry smile and she danced along with a 
song upon her lips. 

“1 am late,” she said with a gay little laugh, 
“but I have journeyed far to bring a gift unto 
the little Princess Idena. *I was the fairies that 
sent it, and whatsoever the fairies send is the most 
wonderful gift in the world. Take it, O Princess!”’ 

The little child held out her arms and Idena 
rose from her place beside the King and Queen. 
Slowly she, too, reached out her hands and 
stepped forward. And the little child threw her 
arms about Idena and kissed her on the cheek. 
“And the gift of the fairies is a happy heart!” 
she cried, and she kissed Idena on the other 
cheek. 

Then suddenly, like a flash of light, a smile 
stole over the little Princess’s face and all her 
tears were gone. Gayly she laughed, and the 
King and Queen and all the people laughed with 
her. “Now am I| a merry little Princess again!”’ 
she cried, and clapped her hands. “Come! Let us 
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all be merry together!” And she beckoned to all 
the little children and they followed her. 

And suddenly the fountain was no longer dry, 
but splashed its crystal drops in the golden sun- 
shine. Red roses lifted their bright petals and 
violets peeped from the shaded nooks. And from 
the tree-tops a thousand song-birds began trill- 
ing. 

“Long live the merry little Princess!” cried 
the people, “‘and may happiness abide with her!” 

But the Princess Idena scarcely heard them, 
for with all the little children she was dancing 
through the garden. 

“Oh, my lovely roses!” she cried. 

- And the fountain splashed its gay little water 
drops upon her head and yellow butterflies soared 
above her. 


THE OLD WHALE’S TOOTHACHE 


A GREENLAND whale woke up one morning and 
opened his eyes wide. 

“It’s a wonderful day!” he said to himself, 
“and I am wonderfully hungry.” Then he 
laughed, for swimming straight toward him was 
a school of tiny fish and prawns. “Aha!” he 
thought, and into his wide-open mouth went the 
whalebone whale’s breakfast, at least the first 
course of it. There were about eight hundred 
jellyfish, six hundred shrimps, nine hundred 
crabs, and two thousand tiny minnows. 

“Very good for a beginning!” the old whale 
went on to himself. 

Then he opened his mouth again and repeated 
the process. But when he had swished out all the 
water and swallowed all the rest, the old whale 
suddenly went into a wild rage. He lashed the 
water with his ponderous tail. He floundered and 
flopped about and blew up water-spouts sixty 
times in succession. The ocean began to rock and 
roll and splash with a mighty upheaval, till 
everything within the sea began to wonder. 

“What’s the matter with the ocean?” in- 
quired the fishes, one and all. 

“The whalebone whale is violently agitated,” 
said the medusa. 
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“Ts it possible?” remarked the swordfish. 
“Now, what can be the matter with the old 
whale? I must investigate.” And he swam off, 
followed by a troop of other fishes. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Whalebone Whale,” he 
shouted, pausing at a respectful distance, “what 
seems to be the trouble?” 

“You keep away from me!” the whale called 
out — for, as you know, there is a family feud 
existing between the two. “‘ You keep a good long 
distance away from me, at that,” the whale 
added. “‘I have a toothache and if you come one 
step closer, I shall slap you over with my tail.” 

“Such language!” said the swordfish, “‘and 
when I simply inquired about your health! Why, 
the whole ocean is upset with your floundering 
and not a fish in it can rest. Why don’t you eat 
your breakfast and be still?” 

“Tl did eat my breakfast,” roared the whale, 
“and that was what made my tooth ache. And if 
you had as bad a toothache as I have, you would 
upset the ocean, too. Get out of my sight, sword- 
fish, or I vow I’ll slap you clear to the North 
Pole with my tail.” 

“‘Let me help you,” pursued the swordfish. 
*T could lance it for you.” 

“Don’t you dare come near me!” The old 
whale lifted his ponderous tail. ““Many a time 
have you tried to kill me with your sword.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” went on the poor whale. 
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“Such a toothache! Such a toothache! I don’t 
know what to do!” 

“J could saw it off for you,” the sawfish of- 
fered. “The teeth in my saw are all freshly 
sharpened and it would take just a minute.” 

“Keep your distance!’’ answered the whale, 
and he lashed his tail with renewed fury and 
floundered violently about. | 

The ocean churned and rocked and seethed. 

““My goodness! What in the world is the mat- 
ter?” asked a tangled worm, as he gathered up 
his forty feet of purple ribbon length and began 
tying knots on himself. “Is the world coming to 
an end or is it just another hurricane?” 

“Neither,” called a voice up from the bottom 
of the ocean. ““ The whalebone whale has a tooth- 
ache and he is very nasty about it. You had bet- 
ter anchor yourself down here or you may get 
slapped up to the North Pole.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” inquired the tangled 
worm, and he untied three knots in himself and 
began tying some new ones. 

Just then a sea urchin danced merrily past. 
“Troubles in the ocean, I observe,” said he, 
“and I’m wondering what it is all about.” 

“The whale has a toothache,” explained the 
sawfish. 

“And he is mighty nasty about it, too,” put in 
the tangled worm, as he tied two more knots in 


himself. 
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“Did I hear somebody say ‘toothache’?” in- 
quired a voice. And up came the torpedo. “I say, 
Mr. Whale, is it a toothache you have?” 

‘Don’t pester me with questions!” the whale 
spouted angrily. “‘ Keep your distance, all of you! 
You hammer-headed fish, don’t you bump your 
head against me! And you globe fish, stop puffing 
up yourselves like balls! I have a toothache and I 
will not be annoyed!” 

“The whale has a bad temper,” whispered the 
torpedo, “but maybe I can relieve his pain. I 
say, Mr. Whale, I have an electric battery within 
and they say electricity is valuable in various 
kinds of ills. Now, if a shock would do any good, — 
I’m sure —”’ | 

But the whalebone whale lifted his ponderous 
tail and with one flip he sent the torpedo spin- 
ning. | 

The sea horse twisted his tail about a giant 
kelp and anchored himself. “The ocean is de- 
cidedly unstable when the whale has a tooth- 
ache,” he remarked. “‘Come, gather around and 
let us talk it over. Something must be done and 
done quickly. If that toothache is n’t stopped, 
the whole ocean will be turned topsy-turvy. 
There will be no peace for us till the ache is 
cured. Now, what do you all suggest?” 

“It seems to me that a sword and a saw and 


an electric battery should be sufficient to calm ~ 


down an aching tooth,” said the eel. 
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“You are wrong,” the sea horse explained, 
loosening his tail from the seaweed for a mo- 
ment. “There is a family feud existing between 
the whale and the swordfish, and he also has a 
deep-seated prejudice against the sawfish and 
the torpedo. But the toothache must be 
stopped.” 

“Must be stopped,” echoed the medusa, “but 
how?” 

“That’s it— How?!” The sea horse twisted 
his tail about a branching sea fan, and pondered 
the question. 

“Ts anything wrong with the ocean?” asked a 
flying fish, as he skimmed over the top of the 
water. “Things seem very turbulent.” 

“The whale has a toothache,” said the sea 
horse, “and he is acting very disagreeably about 
tet 

“A toothache! Well! Well! That’s too bad. 
Just the other day I met a climbing perch on the 
coast of India and he said —”’ 

“The very one to go to!” interrupted the sea 
horse. “There is nobody in the ocean who knows 
what to do, but the climbing perch of India, 
_ surely he would know, for he travels the land.” 

“He knows a great deal,” the flying fish 
vouchsafed, “and I will gladly consult with him 
if somebody will travel along with me and keep 
the dolphins and gulls and albatross from eating 
me up on the way.” 
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“T will attend you,” the cuttlefish offered. “I 
have ten long arms and a bottle of ink, and I 
think I can guarantee absolute safety on the jour- 
ney. Even if my feet do grow out of my head, they 
are very strong. Socome along, flying fish, and we'll 
hie us to the shores of India and see if the climb- 
ing perch can cure the old whale’s toothache.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I think I will go along,” 
said the dogfish. “I am rather fond of trailing 
behind.” 

“Forward!” shouted the cuttlefish, and off 
they started. 

The flying fish darted up in the air and 
skimmed along like a swallow. The cuttlefish 
spread out his ten long, wavy arms and rippled 
ahead, while the dogfish brought up in the rear. 

““No danger about for the present!” he cried. 

Neptune’s glove waved them good-bye and 
the sea cucumbers bristled their spines as they 
passed. “Good luck to you!” they called. 

“The whale is still lashing his tail,”” remarked 
the flying fish, as he leaped again in the air. “I 
can see him spouting and floundering about.” 

“We had better hurry,” the cuttlefish ad- 
monished, “‘for there will be no peace in the sea - 
till that toothache is stopped.” 

“Danger in sight!” cried the dogfish sud- 
denly. “A school of dolphin are headed this 
way!” 

The cuttlefish opened his bottle of ink. ““Come 
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closer!” he whispered, and slowly he poured out 
into the sea about him the black fluid from 
within his body. Close to his side the flying fish 
and the dogfish crept and the water about them 
was inky. 

The dolphins passed on. “I thought I saw a 
flying fish,”’ one of them said as he sailed by. 

The cuttlefish laughed to himself, and, waving 
his ten arms gayly in the water, he paddled on. 

White-capped waves splashed about the three 
as they fared forward. 

Auks and penguins sat up straight and mo- 
tionless and called to them: 

“Go faster! The old whale is lashing the ocean 
with a vengeance! There will be no peace for us 
till the toothache is cured.” 

A big polar bear who was hugging a walrus let 
go his hold and hurried closer to the water’s edge. 

‘Just where are you going, Mr. Cuttlefish, 
with your ten arms?” he inquired. 

“To consult with the climbing perch of India,” 
answered the cuttlefish, pausing a moment. 
“The whale has a toothache, a monstrous ache, 
it would seem, and only the perch can tell us a 
cure for it.” 

“India is a long way off,” said the polar bear. 
“Why go so far? The violet crabs of the West 
Indies travel the land and are wise. There are 
thousands of them, miles long, and they are on 
their way from the mountains to the sea right 
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now, for the rainy season has set in. I venture 
they could tell you far better than the climbing 
perch, for they journey farther.” 

“‘Much obliged for the information!” the cut- 
tlefish said, as he veered about in a different di- 
rection. “The old whale is certainly making a 
tremendous fuss, and the sooner we can end his 
troubles, the better.” 

““My idea exactly!” rejoined the polar bear. 
“Just look at those icebergs bumping against 
each other. One would think the world was com- 
ing to an end. And all because a whale has the 
toothache. Well, good luck to you!” 

And the polar bear went on in search of an- 
other walrus. 

It was morning when they reached the shores 
of the West Indies. 

Already the violet crabs had arrived and were 
in plain sight. There were thousands of them and 
the sands were dark with their scurrying bodies. 
The strong ones came first, then the mother 
crabs, and then the old and feeble, just as they 
had journeyed down from the mountains. They 
were taking their baths in the ocean when the 
cuttlefish first spied them. And by the time the 
dogfish had reached the shore line, the mothers 
had all laid their eggs in the sand. And now, one 
by one, they were all searching for a quiet nook 
wherein to rest and squirm out of their armor. 

“Wait just a minute!” called the cuttlefish. 
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“Don’t hurry off! Keep your shells on for a min- 
ute or two! I want to ask you something.” 

The hosts of scurrying crabs paused and 
turned around. | i 

“The whalebone whale has a tremendous 
toothache,” the cuttlefish explained. “No one in 
the ocean can cure it. But you, who travel the 
land — surely you know what to do for an ach- 
ing tooth.” 

“| have n’t any teeth, myself,” said one of the 
crabs, “‘so, of course, I never have had the tooth- 
ache, but I have heard — ” The crab paused. 

“Do tell us!” begged the three travelers. 
“What have you heard?” 

“Well,” went on the crab, “‘I am the mother 
of a large family, and I usually keep my ears 
open for anything I can hear. Last night, as we 
were passing through the village that lies close to 
the sea, we found an open door, so we went in. It 
seems that some one in the house had a trouble- 
some tooth and I heard them talking about io- 
dine. It is made from the kelp in the sea.” 

“The very idea!” laughed the dogfish. “‘Made 
from the kelp in the sea, and here we have come 
all the way out from the sea to find out about it.” 

“Quite a joke upon us, I should say,” the cut- 
tlefish added. 

“Well, at any rate,” said the flying fish, “we 
can chase ourselves back and cure the old whale’s 
troubles and get the ocean calmed down again.” 
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“Right about face!” shouted the cuttlefish, 
“and much obliged for the information, Mrs. 
Crab!” 

“Not at all!” replied the mother crab, “and 
good luck to you!” And she scurried off into a 
cozy hole and began wriggling out of her armor. 

The three travelers hied them home again. It 
was night when they arrived. A line of pipe 
fishes wiggled out to meet them, their tails all 
twisted together. 

“So you are back again, are you?” asked the 
pipe fishes, and they all laughed so hard that 
their tails came untwisted. 

“What are you laughing about?” asked the 
cuttlefish. 

But the pipe fishes could n’t stop laughing 
long enough to answer. | 

“Must be some joke about,” remarked the 
dogfish. ‘“‘I shall have to trail it.”” And away he 
went. | 

The flying fish darted up from the water and 
looked around. “The ocean is very calm,” he 
said, “unusually calm. But listen! There is some 
kind of a celebration going on.” 

The cuttlefish lifted himself up higher. “I 
should say there was,” he remarked. “Now, — 
what is it all about? The water is all aglow with 
phosphorus and streaked with red and blue and 
crimson.” 
_The flying fish darted again into the air and 
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the waves about him shone and sparkled like 
showers of pearls and diamonds and topaz. 

“* All the anemones and starfishes of the ocean 
are on the waves!”’ cried the cuttlefish, “‘and 
they are all shining in the night like the stars of 
heaven. And listen to the musical fish singing a 
song of rejoicing! Now, what is all the celebra- 
tion about, I wonder.” 

“You swordfish!” shouted the flying fish. 
“Come over here and tell us all about this night- 
time carnival. What are you celebrating?” 

“Peace has returned to mine ancient enemy, 
the whale,” said the swordfish, and then he be- 
gan to laugh. “Did you find a cure for the tooth- 
ache?” he asked, and laughed some more. 

“What is the joke about?” inquired the flying 
fish. “Everybody is laughing, but, for the life of 
me, I can’t see what there is to laugh about.” 

But the swordfish doubled himself up till his 
tail met his sword and laughed all to himself. 
“And you traveled all the way to the land to find 
a cure for the toothache,” he began, and then he 
doubled himself up again. 

“Where is the sea horse?” asked the cuttle- 
fish. “He will be able to tell us about the joke.” 

“The sea horse is over there, laughing with 
the whale,” the swordfish answered. 

“Tt must be a funny joke,” said the cuttlefish, 
“if the whale is laughing about it, too.” 

And over to the whale he went. 
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“How .is your toothache, Mr. Whalebone 
Whale?” he asked pleasantly. 

“My toothache? Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the 
whale. “That’s good! My toothache! Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

“There seems to be some joke about your 
toothache, Mr. Whale,” the cuttlefish began. 
““Now, I traveled over to the West Indies to find 
a cure for it.” 

But the whale doubled himself up and began 
to laugh some more. “I have n’t any toothache!” 
he managed to say between laughs. Then he 
straightened up. “You see, it was like this: I was 
very hungry and I opened my mouth extra wide 
and I took in a few thousand shrimps and 
prawns and minnows and, accidentally, I got ina 
very big lobster. And he lodged somewhere in 
my mouth. Then I began to feel mighty uncom- 
fortable, and then I got mad and I thought I had. 
the toothache, but I finally got the old lobster 
out and then I felt all right again.” 

“T see,” said the cuttlefish, “but if you ever — 
should have a toothache, I would suggest that 
iodine —” 

But the old whale was doubled up again with 
laughter. “Toothache!” he shouted.. “That’s 
good! I never had the toothache and I never can 
have the toothache! Ha! ha! ha! — Because I 
have n’t any teeth.” 


THE THREE-CORNERED TABLE 


ONCE upon a time, a three-cornered table dwelt 
in the tumble-down house of the Busy Lady. 
It was a little table in the measure of its length 
and breadth, but in the measure of its kindly 
thoughts it was as big as the universe. It rested 
its spindle legs in the corner where the wind 
swept through the broken window-panes and 
weeds pushed their way through the cracks and 
crevices of the walls. Once the Merry Man had 
dwelt in the little house and eaten his scanty 
meals from off the three-legged table. He had 
tried hard to hold together the crumbling walls 
as he and the Busy Lady toiled together day 
after day, but luck seemed against them. So, 
when the King offered much gold to whosoever 
would venture forth upon a dangerous quest, the 
Merry Man said good-bye to the Busy Lady and 
voyaged forth, but he never came back again. 

Through all the months that followed, the 
three-cornered table served the Busy Lady faith- 
fully and well, but always its thoughts traveled 
the universe, seeking, seeking, till, at last, one 
morning, it awoke to action. 

“Shall the Just always be poor and lonely, 
with none of the world’s goods in his coffers?” 
it asked of the wind. 
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“Nay,” replied the wind, “an there be one 
wise and brave enough to seek for him, and 
seek aright.” 

“‘Well spoken,” said the table, and it turned to 
the Busy Lady. “I am summoned away,” it an- 
nounced. 

The Busy Lady smiled and plied her needle 
the faster. 

““Creak! creak!” went the spindling legs of the 
table down the road till it came to an inn and 
there it sat itself down. 

“‘What have we here?” asked the inn-keeper. 

“One who seeks!” the table replied. 

“Tis well, then.” The inn-keeper smiled. 
‘Bide here a bit, table with the spindling legs, 
bide here a bit and watch and listen! And may 
all you seek fare forth to meet you!” 

The three-legged table creaked on its spindling 
legs down the hall to the farthermost corner of 
the tavern and there sat itself down. 

Now, it chanced that all who came to the inn 
to break their morning fast spied the queer little 
table in the farthermost corner and vied with 
each other for a place at its board. And when the © 
darkness called all men to rest, the inn-keeper 
had waxed richer for the little three-legged table, 
and being a just man he divided his gold with it 
and the little table carried his share home. 

When the second day dawned, the table be- 
took itself again to the inn and there in the far- 
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AND, BEING A JUST MAN, HE DIVIDED HIS GOLD WITH IT 
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thermost corner sat itself down to watch and to 
listen. And it chanced that the first to partake of 
the fare spread upon it were the Big Man and 
the Little. 

“Let us eat, drink, and be merry!” cried the 
Big Man. “See, there are red, red roses upon the 
queer little table’s corners! What care we for the 
rest of the world, be they sad or be they sorrow- 
ful, just so pleasure wait upon us and the cup of 
ourdesires beoverflowing ? Come, letusbemerry!” 

So they ate and drank and were merry, and 
the roses glowed richer in hue on the corners of 
the little table. 

The Little Man looked at them with somber 
eyes. “Ah, yes,” he made answer, “pleasures by 
day, but what of the stillness of night when fear 
darkens the dreams and distrust and terror 
haunt the hours of dawn?” 

“A fig for fear and terror!” cried the Big Man, 
as he drank deeply from his flagon. “What reck 
we of the stillness of night or the hours of dawn? 
Have we not the gold and plenty of it? And does 
not gold bring happiness?” 

The roses on the table’s corners quivered their 
petals and a voice seemed to answer from their 
midst, ““Yea, an ye be wise and brave enough to 
seek for it and seek aright!” 

The Big Man sprang to his feet. ““Now, by my 
right arm,” he shouted, “who hides here to be- 
tray us to the King?” 
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But though they searched above and about, 
within and without, no human shape disclosed 
itself to their view. i 

“*T is but one of your fearful dreams!” cried 
the Big Man. “But let us be gone and count 
again the gold that lies hidden away, lest, per- 
chance, another may have robbed us of our 
spoils!”? And they hurried out. 

But the three-cornered table stayed on in the 
farthermost corner and many did it serve till 
again darkness called all men to rest. 

When the third day dawned, it chanced that 
the first to come to that farthermost corner were 
the Dark Man and the Fair. 

And said the Dark Man: “Now, ’t is well 
worth the price to sit at a spindle-legged table 
with golden poppies glowing from its three cor- 
ners! Come! Let us laugh and be merry till the 
rafters ring! What reck we for the rest of the 
world, be they sad or be they sorrowful, so our 
cup of cheer be overflowing and the gold pieces. 
line our coffer?” 

“Ah, yes!” responded his companion. “’T is 
well to say we reck not for the sorrows of others. | 
Yet is there one whom neither of us can forget. 
His gold it is that we are spending, and no meas- 
ure of cheer can drown the remembrance.” 

“And what of it?”? The Dark Man waxed vio- 
lent. “A fig for remembrance! Let us laugh and 
be merry till the welkin ring! Have we not gold 
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and plenty of it and cannot gold bring us our 
heart’s desire?” 

“Can it bring us lasting cheer and happiness?” 
asked his companion. 

The poppies quivered their yellow petals and a 
voice seemed to answer from their depth, “Yea, 
yea! an ye be wise and brave enough to seek for 
it and seek aright!” 

“Now, by my word!” shouted the Dark 
Man. ‘“‘Some one hides here to betray us to the 
King!” 

But though they searched above and about, 
within and without, none could they discover. 
And they fared forth, too, to count their gold. 

But the little table watched and waited in the 
farthermost corner till again darkness called all 
men to rest. 

Now, the fourth day dawned clear and bright, 
and the first to seat himself at the three-legged 
table’s side was He of the Troubled Countenance. 
Even as he sat down, blue violets unfolded their 
petals at the three corners and the man sighed. 

“Violets,” he said to himself, “blue violets — 
peace and rest! Though I travel the wide world 
over, yet can I not find it. Peace! The weight of 
ill-gotten wealth hangs heavily about my neck. 
Gold have | in plenty, but peace and rest, shall I 
ever find them?” 

The petals of the violets Tete on their 
stems and from their depths a voice seemed to 
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call, “Yea, peace, indeed, an ye be wise and 
brave enough to seek for it and seek aright.” 

He of the Troubled Countenance bowed his 
head to the table till his cheek touched its cor- 
ners and the fragrance of violets seemed to fill 
the air. Long he sat there till dusk crept over the 
world. Then he rose and passed out, lifting his 
troubled eyes to the skies above. 

““Now, God be praised,” he said, “‘for the stars 
still are shining!” 

And the fifth day dawned. The first to seek the 
little three-legged table was again He of the 
Troubled Countenance. But there joined him 
shortly four others, the Big Man and the Little, 
the Dark Man and the Fair. 

“How, how!” cried the Big Man. “Shall five 
be served at a table that holds but three?” 

The spindling legs of the little table creaked 
and snapped and the corners spread themselves 
till there was room a plenty and the five sat 
down. And even as they did so, upon the corner 
closest to the Dark Man and the Fair, golden 
poppies unfolded their petals. In the corner 
closest to the Big Man and the Little, red roses 
glowed, and at the third corner, beside Him of 
the Troubled Countenance, blue violets clus- 
tered. 

“What now?” cried the Dark Man. “Is it 
June-time, indeed, that all the flowers of the 
garden wait upon us?” And he laughed aloud. | 
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But He of the Troubled Countenance laughed 
not. “It will, indeed, be June-time some day,” he 
answered, “‘but there is much to do before the 
summer comes. And since it was I who led you 
all into wrong doings, it must be I who shall lead 
you out again. We have robbed an innocent man 
of his reward, a man who served his King faith- 

‘fully and well. We are spending his money in the 
pursuit of our own pleasure, and what has it 
brought us?” 

“‘Fearful dreams,” said the Little Man. 

“*Bitter memories,” added the Fair One. 

“Now, by my word,” shouted the Big Man, 
“what means all this?” 

He of the Troubled Countenance lifted his 
bowed head. “‘It means,” he said, “that the ill- 
gotten spoils I have helped you to get, I shall 
now help you to restore.” 

“And how, think you,” sneered the Dark 
Man, “shall we refill our coffers with gold when 
they shall again be empty?” 

“There is gold a plenty in the King’s vaults,” 
was the answer, “and it awaits any man’s faith- 
ful service, and with it go cheer and happiness 
and peace and rest.” 

And as he spoke, there walked over to the little 
table a stranger, bent and worn and white. But 
his eyes were merry, despite, and a smile was on 
his lips. 

-.. The spindling legs of the three-cornered table 
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creaked for joy, and the petals of all its flowers 
quivered as though in welcome. 

The stranger sat down. 

‘All that we can do in reparation shall be 
done,”’ said He of the Troubled Countenance. 
“For myself I ask nothing of your clemency, for 
I deserve nothing. But these, my companions, 
were led into evil by me. Be merciful to them. 
Whatever punishment the King may prescribe, 
let it fall upon me.” 

The stranger smiled. “It hath pleased the 
King,” he said, “‘to leave the matter of retribu- 
tion to me. As you say, these, your companions, 
were led into evil, and now must be led out 
again. And this I say to them: When they shall 
have made full reparation to the extent of their 
power, my forgiveness awaits them. It shall be 
theirs just so long as they dwell in peace and ac- 
cord, serving their King and their country as 
faithfully as their country is serving them. To 
your tasks, my men!” The stranger waved them 
out. 

“As for you,” he continued, “draw closer, 
that I may mark you well. What see I in your 
eyes?” 

The man lifted his troubled countenance. 
“You see in them the sorrow and suffering that 
ill-gotten wealth always carries with it,” he made 
answer. “‘ Peace and rest have I sought, but never 
found. You see the broken spirit of your enemy.” 
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The stranger smiled again. “Nay,” he an- 
swered, “come closer yet, for I see still more in 
your eyes. I see the soul of a man who trod the 
mires, but could not forget the stars. No longer 
mine enemy, but my friend, I see. Stay close be- 
side me, friend. And when the hour comes to me, 
as it comes to all men, that the broad and glitter- 
ing way seems fairer than the narrow and humble 
path, then I may look in your eyes and know.” 

And they fared forth. 

And when darkness again called all men to 
rest, the three-cornered table creaked on its 
spindling legs adown the hall and past the inn- 
keeper. 

“T come no more,” it said, “for I have sought 
and I have found.” 

“°T is well,” replied the inn-keeper. And the 
table betook itself home. 

But no tumble-down house greeted its ar- 
rival, for the Busy Lady and the Merry Man of 
her heart sat laughing together on the steps of a 
cottage as fresh and fair as the poppies and roses 
and violets that grew in the gardens about it. 

“There comes the little three-cornered table!” 
shouted the Merry Man. 

“And now we shall all feast together,” added 
the Busy Lady. “Come, friend!” 

He whose countenance was once so troubled 
moved from beside the violet bed and followed 
them inside. And above the stars were shining. - 
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Once in the days of Long Ago, when the good 
fairies did more kind deeds in the hours of a day 
than there are days in the long, glad year, there 
lived a little old man who had a thorn in his 
heart. At least, that was what the good folks 
said who lived near him, and who heard him 
from morning till night grumble and growl, and 
mumble and scowl, and find fault with every- 
thing and everybody. It was evident to all that 
he woke up with a frown on his face and went to 
bed with grumbling discontent in his heart, so 
it is no wonder that the thorn grew. Some said 
it was bad luck that started it growing. Some 
said it was the thorn in his heart that brought 
him the bad luck. Be that as it may, the thorn 
remained as persistently ever present as the bad 
luck. The fields that he tilled yielded little to 
his efforts, and the fruit on his orchard trees 
blighted before it ripened. The grain mildewed 


in his barn, and his animals grew thinner every _ 


day. Even the wild flowers refused to blossom 
where his footsteps passed, and the birds no 
longer nested in the trees at his door. The little 
old man went on grumbling day after day, and 
the thorn sank deeper and deeper till even the © 
cat arched her back when she saw him coming ~ 
and showed her claws. } 
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One person only in all the world loved him, 
and that was his wife. Day after day she toiled 
for him with a smile upon her lips, for she had 
a sunbeam in her heart, and the more the little 
old man grumbled, the merrier shone the sun- 
beam in the heart of the little old woman, his 
wife. 

There was only one thing that the little old 
man loved, and that was gold. “Gold! gold! 
gold!” he would say. “‘Gold! and plenty of it! 
Shining yellow gold, as bright as the sunshine, a 
glittering piece under every clod in the field and 
on every leaf in the trees!” But though he toiled 
for it and grumbled for it, the gold came not, but 
only the worst of luck. 

There were two things that the little old 
woman loved. One of them was a secret, and she 
told it to nobody. Tightly she locked it up in 
her heart and dreamed about it night and day. 
The happiness of it shone from her eyes, how- 
ever, and the good folks all said, “Whatever it 
be, *tis a happy secret, and some time it will 
surely come true.” 

The other thing that the little old woman 
loved was a flower garden, and everybody knew 
it. Day after day she spaded the ground and 
planted the seeds and watered them. But no 
sooner did the seeds sprout than along came the 
little old man with his grumble and his growl, 
his mumble and his scowl, and all the little plants 
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wilted and died. One bloom only could the little 
old woman grow, and that was the Wind Flower. 

Now, the Wind Flower, as everybody knows, 
is guarded by the merry little breezes of summer, 
and however fast the little old man might scatter 
his grumbles, just so fast would the merry little 
breezes blow them away. They would gladly 
have blown away the grumbles from the other 
little plants, too, but there were so many of them 
that the merry little breezes had all they could 
do to take care of the Wind Flowers. 

Day after day they blossomed for the little old 
woman, as bright as the sunshine and as yellow 
as gold. And day after day she whispered to 
them about her other secret, as she smoothed 
their shiny petals. ““As golden as your yellow 
petals,” she would tell them, “and as blue as the 
skies above.” 

Now, it happened one day, while she was 
whispering to them about her secret dream, that 
a merry little breeze of summer stole past to see — 
what he could see, and he heard every word she 
said. 

“So! so!” he laughed to himself. “Things are 
surely in a snarl down here when the little old 
woman has no one but a Wind Flower to whisper 
secrets to. Something must be done.” 

So he whisked himself away to the purple top 
of a misty mountain. And he told the Fairy 
Queen all about it. 
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“A Wind Flower bud is just opening,” he 
said, “and the two blue spots inside its cup are 
as blue as the skies above. It grows on the wish- 
ing side of the vine, where all good things come 
true. Shall 1 blow you down with the magic 
wand, O Queen? for the little old woman’s secret 
wish was whispered to the opening bud this very 
morning.” 

“Then I must hurry,” laughed the Fairy 
Queen, “so blow me down, merry little breeze!” 

The little old woman was not in the garden 
when they arrived. She was singing to herself 
inside the little cottage where she toiled day 
after day. But the little opening bud on the 
wishing side of the vine saw them coming, and 
its golden petals fluttered in the sunshine and two 
bits of heaven’s own blue seemed to peep out 
from its yellow cup. 

The Fairy Queen touched the little bud with 
her shining wand, and all of a sudden the bud 
sprang off from the stem on the wishing side of 
the vine, the merry little breeze whisked the 
Fairy Queen away and the garden was left alone. 

It was that night that the little old man sat 
grumbling on his doorstep and the little old 
woman sat knitting and smiling beside him. 
Suddenly as the little old man looked up, he sawa 
little child with curls as golden as the sunshine. 
She was coming down the path toward him and 
her eyes were blue, as blue as the skies above her. 
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The little old woman stretched out her arms 
and smiled and the little child ran to her. She 
kissed the little old woman once on her shining 
eyes and once on the upturned corners of her 
smiling lips. Then she ran to the little old man, 
and before he knew what had happened to him, 
she had kissed him once on his scowling fore- 
head, and once again on the turned-down corners 
of his grumbling lips. 

The little old man sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Where 
did you come from?” he cried angrily. 

“Out of the everywhere,” laughed the little 
child, shaking her yellow curls. 

“Well, you had better go home, and be quick 
about it!” he said crossly. “We don’t want any 
children around here. We have troubles enough 
already. Get you gone!” 

“Poor little old man!” said the child, as she 
patted his wrinkled cheek. “Does it hurt lots to 
have a thorn in your heart?” 

‘What rubbish is the child saying?” The little 
old man turned to his wife. 

“That I know not,” smiled the little old 


woman. “’T is but the merry way little children 


talk. But think what a happy time we shall have 
working for her! I could knit her some stockings 
and bake her a gingerbread man. And she can 
sing and laugh all the day long and be happy.” 

“T want no children around here,” grumbled 
the old man, “nor the bother and nuisance that _ 
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they make. I have worries and troubles enough 
now. Send her away, and let me hear no more 
about it!” 

“Oh, but Iam not going to be a bother at all!” 
The little child caught hold of his arm. “I can 
wipe the dishes, and feed the chickens, and set 
the table, and bring in the wood. There are lots 
of things a child can do. When it is hot down in 
the field, I shall bring you cool water and a pil- 
low for your head at noontime. Oh, I shall do 
lots of things to help. Besides, I shall not stay 
for always. It is only for a little while, only just 
a little while.” 

“Well, if it is only for a little while, you 
may stay, provided you are willing to help. 
But mind you, only for a little while, and no 
fooling!” 

“Only for a little while,” agreed the child, 
‘and no fooling!” 

Then away she danced through the house and 
out into the back yard, and Mrs. Pussy and her 
two kittens danced with her. 

The next morning the little old man awoke 
with a scowl upon his face as was his wont. But 
when he remembered the little child, and the 
cool water at noontime, and the soft pillow for 
his head under a shady tree, the scowl almost 
went away. 

“Poor little old man!” said the child to him, 
as he sat down at the breakfast table. Then she 
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kissed his wrinkled face. “‘ Poor little old man,” 
she said again, “it hurts, does n’t it, to have a 
thorn in your heart?” | 

“What is the silly child talking about?” cried 
the old man to his wife. 

But the little old woman smiled. “’T is but 
the merry way little folks talk,” she made answer, 
‘but see what she has found for you!” 

There at his plate lay a strawberry peach, 
with cheeks as pink as the early dawn, the first 
peach ever known to ripen in the orchards of the 
little old man. 

“Way up in the top of the tree I found it,” 
laughed the child, ‘“‘and it is for you, little old 
man.” . 

“It’s about time there was some fruit on that 
tree,” he made answer with a scowl. “Hard 


enough have I worked with it. ’[ is about time 


something came my way besides bad luck.” 
“But there is n’t going to be any more bad 


luck, I’m sure,” the little child said, laughing ~ 


till her curls shook; “‘and there will be lots more 
peaches, too, — some for you, and some for the 
little old woman, and maybe one for me.” 

And for once the little old man forgot to 
grumble. 

When breakfast was over, he took his cap 
down from the hook. ‘“‘See that you help about 
the house,” he called from the door, “and re- 
member, no fooling!” 
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“No fooling!” promised the child. “And I 
shall fetch the cool water and the pillow at 
noontime, little old man.” 

Then she ran to him and laid her head against 
his arm. And the little old man said nothing, but 
opened the door and passed out. 

That morning the thrushes began to build 
their nests at the doorway and a withered rose- 
bush, close by the window, sent out a green 
shoot. Away out in the field, a meadowlark flew 
to a fence-post and sang his morning song, and 
before the little old man knew what he was do- 
ing, he found himself humming a gay little tune. 
When the child came at noontime with the cool 
water and the soft pillow, he was whistling to 
himself. She told him of the strawberries all 
turned suddenly red underneath their green 
leaves. And when she came at sundown to walk 
home with him, she had more happy things to 
tell. A mother hen had come off her nest with a 
brood of downy chicks, and the whole orchard 
was filled with ripe peaches. 

“Ah!” said the little old man with his eyes 
agleam, “now I shall have gold, gold! I shall sell 
them all in the market-place, the fruit and fowls, 
and they will give me gold as yellow as the sun- 
shine, a glittering piece for every clod in the field 
and for every leaf on the trees. Gold! Gold!” 

“Do you love the gold so much?” asked the 
little child. 
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“More than anything else in the world,” | 
said the little old man. 

So passed the days, each one, it seemed, more 
laden with good luck than the last. Everything 
prospered for the little old man — the orchards, 
the barnyard, the gardens, and the fields of grain. 
The rose-bushes sent up blossom-bearing stems, 
the birds sang merrily all day in the vine-covered 
nesting-places. The Wind Flowers swayed in the 
breezes and all kinds of blossoms swayed with 
them. But no gayer was the garden without than 
the merry household within, the little old man, 
who was fast forgetting to grumble, and the little 
old woman, and the child with curls as yellow as 
the sunshine and eyes as blue as the skies above. 

And then one day, as the little old man toiled 
in the field, the child came running to him, as 
was her wont, with the cool water and the soft 
pillow and the ripe fruit. The little old man’s 
gray eyes shone with a tender light as he saw 
her. 

““Now, God be praised for the happy day that 
brought her to us,” he said, half to himself. _ 

But the child laughed as she heard him. “ But 
only for a little while,” she said merrily, “only 
for a little while, and no fooling!” | 

And the little old man laughed, too, remember- 
ing what he had said, and he patted her yellow 
curls. 

* When the setting sun had slipped down behind — 
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the purple mountain, the little old man pre- 
pared to return home. But the child came not 
and he walked alone. ‘‘No doubt she is busy,” 
he told himself, “‘or is planning some surprise.” 

The old gray cat met him halfway up to the 
house and arched her back against him. “‘ Where 
is she?” asked the little old man, as he reached 
down and stroked her fur. 

Then he lifted the latch and entered the house. 
There was a strange stillness within that filled 
him with a foreboding. 

' “Where is the child?” he called, “Curly-Locks! 
Curly-Locks!” 

“She is gone,” said the little old woman, from 
the fireplace. 

“Gone?” said the little old man, and he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. ‘“‘ Where, think you, 
has she gone?” 

“That I know not,” sighed the little old 
woman, “‘even as I know not from whence she 
came. One moment she was with me, laughing 
merrily, as she said, ‘Only for a little while, 
mind you, and no fooling!’ And then all of a 
sudden she was gone.” 

And the little old woman sat down beside the 
little old man, and there was silence in the little 
house that sheltered them. 


The sun rose and set through the days that 
followed and life went on as before. The little old 
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man toiled in the field as was his wont, but the © 
child came not at noontime nor walked with him 
on the homeward path at night. The little old 
woman tended her garden, and the red roses 
grew redder and the strawberry peaches pinker, 
and the silence within the house deepened. 

Now it chanced one morning, as the little old 
man was ploughing in his field, that he unearthed 
a strange-looking key. It was rusty and grimy 
and old. It fitted no lock that he had ever seen 
before, yet it was a key. The little old man held 
it up and looked at it curiously. ““Now, I wonder 
me,” he said to himself, ‘“‘what sort of a key can 
this strange-looking object be.” 

A sudden gust of wind swept the key from his 
hand and it fell to the ground. Then, even more 
suddenly, the rusty key stood up on two dingy 
legs and waved two grimy-looking arms in the 
air. 

“Now, who may you be?” asked the little old 
man, as he gazed upon the strange-looking key 
dancing before him upon the clods of the fields. — 

“I?” laughed the rusty key. “‘Why, J am the 
key to happy wishes.” 

“Indeed,” answered the little old man, ‘‘and 
what may your wonderful magic unlock?” 

‘The doorway to wealth untold,” said the 
strange-looking key. 

“Wealth untold!’ repeated the little old 


man. ** You mean — ”’.. 
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“Look! Look!” shouted the key, pointing its 
rusty finger to the earth beneath. “What is that 
I see ’neath the clods at your feet?” 

The little old man looked, and there under 
every clod shone a gold piece, glittering and 
sparkling and shining like the yellow sunshine. 

“See! See!” Again the key lifted its rusty 
fingers. 

This time it pointed upward. On every leaf of 
the tree, as the little old man looked, there lay a 
gold piece, yellow and shining. 

“Wish!” cried the key, “‘and all that you 
long for most shall be yours — gold, gold, gold! 
As yellow as the sunshine. Gold under every 
clod in your field and on every — ” 

“Stop! Stop!” called the little old man, and 
he covered his face with his hands. 

“Nay,” laughed the key, ‘“‘and what is wrong | 
with the gold? Is it not bright enough? See it shine 
and glitter and gleam among the clods! The trees 
are full of it, too. What is wrong with the gold, 
little old man? Wish, and all of it shall be yours!” 

“There is but one wish in my heart,” cried the 
little old man, “but gold cannot bring it to me.” 

“One wish only?” said the key in surprise. 
“And it is not for gold? What, then, is your 
wish?” 

“T wish only for my little Curly-Locks back 
again,” said the little old man, and he covered 
his face with his hands and bowed his head. 
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suddenly all its grime and dinginess was gone. . 


It was a golden key, so bright and shiny that it 
sparkled like a thousand stars. Then the gold of 
it shimmered and curled, and lo! when the little 
old man looked again, it was a key no longer, 
but a yellow moon-flower, bright as the sun- 
shine. A merry little breeze fluttered its petals, 
and then with a sudden gust carried it away. 

The little old man rubbed his eyes. 

Afar off down the winding path that led to the 
little house, there came the sound of pattering 
footsteps and a merry laugh. Wistfully the little 
old man turned his eyes to the pathway and 
smiled. Golden curls he saw, as yellow as the 
sunshine and eyes as blue as the skies above. 

“T am coming, Little Man Daddy!” called 
somebody. 

“Now, God be thanked for the blessed day 
that brought you to us!” answered the little old 
man as he caught her up in his arms. 


“But not just for a little while, mind you!” 


laughed the child. “Not just for a little while, 
and no fooling!” 

“For always, Curly-Locks!” he answered as 
he took her hand; “for always!” 

“‘And no fooling!” laughed the child again. 
And together they went down the little winding 


path. 


THE LITTLE TIN ROOSTER 


ONcE upon a time there was a little tin rooster. 
In the days when he was young, the tin rooster 
had a green, green tail and a red, red comb, all 
painted on, as bright as the rays of the morning 
sun. But that was a long time ago. Then he 
was a weather-vane high up on the top of a 
barn. Now he was lying flat in the barnyard with 
a hole in his tin side, the beautiful green of his 
tail feathers blistered and peeling off and the 
ted of his once-brilliant comb faded and dingy 
and weather-beaten. Even the black spots that 
once were his eyes showed now the rusty tin be- 
neath, and scratches and dents marred his one- 
time beautiful wings. 

It was Big Brother Ben who saw him first, 
lying there in the dirt and stubble. “Well, well!” 
he said to Little Brother Dee, “what have we 
here? Why, if it is n’t the little old tin rooster, 
down in the world and very much the worse for 
wear!” 

“Poor little tin rooster!” said Dee. “I am 
sure you’d rather stand on your feet than lie 
down in the dirt.” 

The little scratched-out eyes of the tin rooster 
seemed to shine gratefully as Dee picked him 
up and set him against the barn, underneath the 
drooping branches of an elder-tree, whose first 
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green buds of the springtime were beginning to 
unfold. 

“There, now,” Dee added, as he patted the 
tin head, “pretty soon the leaves will be out and 
you will like to look at the elder-flowers. They 
are so white and soft, and the bees will buzz 
around in them, and you won’t be so lonesome. 
I shall come out to see you every day, too, little 
tin rooster, so don’t you mind even if you are n’t 
a weather-vane any more.” 

Big Brother Ben slipped his arm around Dee 
and laughed. “Are n’t you a funny little kiddy,” 
he said, “‘to talk to a tin rooster like that!” 

“Don’t you let the puppy chew him, will you, 
Ben?” Dee laid his hand on Brother Ben’s arm 
and looked up earnestly into his face. 

“No, I won’t,” Ben promised, as he patted 
the curly head beside him. “But you’re a funny 
little kiddy, just the same.’ 

“Well, well, well!” said an old turkey hen, as 
she strutted past the elder-tree a few minutes 
later. “So this is where you are, is it, little tin 
rooster? Seems to me you have come up in the 
world since I last saw you. Going to try your | 
fortune on your feet, are you?”’ 

“Tt is surely pleasanter than lying down all the 
time,” smiled the tin rooster. ““One can see so 
much more of the world. It is truly a wonder- 
ful world, is n’t it? And wonderful things in it.” 
~ “Qh, I don’t know about that,” replied the 
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turkey hen. “It depends on circumstances. 
Sometimes I think it is a fine place to live in, and 
then again — well, take this morning, for in- 
stance; I have looked this farm over and over, 
and not a spot can I find for a nesting-place 
where all the world may not spy upon me. Who 
wants the whole farmyard, and the household, 
too, for that matter, peering in continually at 
his front door? Not I. I prefer seclusion and some 
degree of quiet. But where, I ask you, where can 
I find it?” 

The tin rooster stretched his long neck and 
snapped out a big kink that was in it. “I seem 
to see so much better standing upright,” he said 
joyfully. “Is n’t that a blackberry hedge away 
over beyond the corn-field, near the pasture 
fence?” 

The turkey hen strained her eyes. “I do be- 
lieve it is!” she exclaimed, “and the very place 
for me! Much obliged! You are certainly coming 
up in the world, little tin rooster, certainly com- 
ing up in the world!” And away strutted the 
turkey hen. 


When Dee came out the next morning, he gave 
a shout of delight. ““Why, you funny tin rooster,” 
he cried, “you are growing brighter. Your tail is 
getting greener, and the rust is wearing off of 
your legs. Are you having some happy dreams, 
tin rooster, that are shining you all up?” 
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“Come on, if you are going riding with me,” 
called Brother Ben. ““Come on, you funny little 
kiddy!’ 

The tin rooster drew a deep breath. “The air 
is certainly wonderful this morning!” he whis- 
pered to himself. “Everything is growing green 
and beautiful. ‘The birds are all coming back 
from the south, and singing, singing, singing as 
I have never heard birds sing before. Oh, this is 
a wonderful world, and so many wonderful things 
in it!” 

“Oh, I don’t know as it is such a wonderful 
world,” spoke up a big tumble weed as it came 
whirling by. “It all depends. Here I am all tired 
out. Tumble, tumble, tumble! That’s all I have 
had a chance to do for days. If that old frisky 
wind would give me a minute’s rest, I’d be 
mighty thankful. Tumble, tumble, tumble! I’ve 
traveled miles in the last few hours. No sooner 
do I catch my breath, than up comes that old 
wind who has nothing to do but torment people, 


and off he whisks me again. Does that sound like © 


a wonderful world to your”’ 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,” the tin rooster 
said sympathetically. “But why not rest here 
under the tree? It is quiet and peaceful, and the 
elder-blossoms will soon be out, and folks say 
they are very fragrant. Just roll over by me here 
and fasten yourself around my feet. It will be 
a good joke on the old wind.” 
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“T believe I’ll do it,” agreed the tumble weed, 
sighing. “I certainly never was so tired before 
in my life.” 

And over he tumbled again, twisting his dried 
and curled-up stem about the rusty feet of the 
tin rooster with a sigh of content. ‘““There now,” 
he announced, finally, “I believe I can go to 
sleep. Much obliged to you, little tin rooster, 
and good luck to you!” 

“Oh, I am having the best of luck!” rejoined 
the little rooster. “‘Why, I am on my feet again, 
and I can see the world. Oh, it is a wonderful 
world, too, and so many, many wonderful things 
in it!” 

“’That’s as you look at it, I rather imagine,” 
declared a Plymouth Rock hen as she strolled 
past, looking a bit disconsolate. “I must admit 
you have come up in the world since | saw you 
last. There is nothing like getting on your feet 
again, after you are down once. As for me, 
though I’m on my feet, I should be most thank- 
ful for the privilege of getting off of them for a 
while. Ili have searched this farm over for a 
nesting-place till I am thoroughly discouraged. 
Somebody finds me every time and drags me 
back to the barn. Now, why should I sit upon 
a nest of other folks’ choosing and hatch out 
eggs laid by some other hen? No reason at all, 
say 1. Who knows better than a mother where 
she wants to raise her family? And what better 
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eggs could she sit on than those of her own lay- 
ing? ‘Tell me that!” 

“There is truth in what you are saying, I have 
no doubt,” the tin rooster agreed, “though I 
have never hatched out a family, myself. But, 
by the very happiest of occurrences, our friend, 
the tumble weed, has just rolled in and gone to 
sleep. There is the coziest corner possible just 
behind us, the very place for a nest. Not a soul 
can see you. Just scratch up a lot of this loose 
straw and you will have a very comfortable home. 
I can watch the eggs for you while you go off for 
your daily stretch, and it certainly will be fun 
for me to live so close to a house full of little 
chicks. I’m beginning to think there is no end 
tomy good luck. Every single day something new 
and wonderful comes along. What do you think 
of this for a nesting-place?” 

“Tt certainly looks comfortable in there,” 
answered the Plymouth Rock. “Is there any 
danger of my being discovered and dragged 
back to the box inside the barn?” : 

“Not the least,” the tin rooster assured her. 
“TY will keep your secret, and nobody ever comes 
up here except Dee. You will not mind his know- 
ing, will you?” 

“I should say not,” laughed the hen, as she 
stretched out one long leg. “Children never — 
annoy any one on this farm. It is the grown-ups 
one must beware of.” 
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And straightway Mrs. Plymouth Rock be- 
gan scratching up the straw with her yellow 
feet. 

“Come right in!” said the tumble weed, 
sleepily. “If you are as tired as I was, you will 
be mighty glad to settle down.” 


“Well, I’ll declare!” It was Big Brother Ben 
who said it the next morning. “I do vow your 
little tin rooster is growing gayer, Dee. That 
tumble weed must have rubbed off the rust from 
his legs and polished up his tail feathers. Or has 
somebody given him a new coat of paint? Where 
is that big dent gone that was in his side?”’ 

“He dreamed it away,—did n’t you, tin 
rooster?”’ said Dee. 

But the tin rooster was too happy for speech. 
He thought about it for a long time before he 
finally talked it over with Mrs. Plymouth Rock. 
“Why, I did n’t even know it was gone,” he told 
her. “It must have been the wind and the tumble 
weed and the ducks and geese that go rubbing 
past me every day. Or — now that I think of it 
— perhaps it was the puppy. He has been chew- 
ing on my tail feathers several times, just to 
sharpen his teeth, you know. I have n’t a doubt 
but it was he who chewed out that big dent and 
straightened my side. My, oh, my! but I am a 
lucky rooster! So many friends all around me 
doing nice things every minute. The ducks and 
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the geese and the puppy and the tumble weed 
and you, Mrs. Plymouth Rock. You have helped 
to shine me up, too.” 

“Possibly,” returned the old hen. And just 
that minute the golden sun shone full upon the 
tin rooster. 

“My word!” said the old sun. “‘Why, you’re 
certainly coming up in the world, little tin 
rooster! If I can believe my old eyes, you look 
brighter than you did when you were a young 
weather-vane. What streak of good fortune has 
come your way, my friend rooster, that your 
eyes shine like jewels?” 

““So many of them that I don’t know where 
to begin,” laughed the tin rooster. “There is the 
puppy who chews on my tail feathers every 
time he comes near — ” 

“My word!” shouted the old sun. “Do you 
call that a streak of good fortune to be all 
chewed up by a puppy?” 

“Surely,” said the tin rooster, emphatically. 
“Did n’t he get the big dent out of my side?” 

“Possibly,” laughed the sun, as he winked his — 
eye at Mrs. Plymouth Rock. “It is possible he 
did. What think you, Mrs. Hen, about this new 
shining-up?”’ 

“T think what I think,” said Mrs. Hen, “and 
chief amongst my thoughts is a daily ipa) 
_giving that I am living where I am.’ 

“T see,” the old sun went on. “I see. And hat 
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else, little tin rooster, do you count among your 
many blessings?” 

“Well, there is Mrs. Plymouth Rock and the 
other chickens who scratch my legs and feet 
hunting for worms, and the smaller chickens 
who peck at me, and the cat who sharpens her 
claws on my back, and — ”’ 

“Ho! Ho!” the old sun burst out with a hearty 
laugh. “So you count it a blessing to have a cat 
around sharpening her claws on your back! Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” 

The little tin rooster laughed, too. ‘‘Why, of 
course I do,” he told the sun. “‘Does n’t that 
help to polish me up?” 

“Possibly,” the sun answered, “ possibly. I 
shall have to admit that something is shining 
you up. Your eyes, as I said before, are as bright 
as jewels.” 

“T am a very lucky person,” smiled the tin 
rooster. “One needs bright eyes to see all the 
beautiful world and the wonderful things in it.” 

‘Quite true,” agreed the sun, as he slipped be- 
hind a cloud. 


The old turkey hen came strutting past that 
afternoon with a very important air. She came 
very close and whispered in the tin rooster’s ear. 
“That blackberry hedge was the finest place ever 
constructed for a turkey hen’s needs,” she con- 
fided. ‘Between you and me, it’s my private 
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opinion that the finest brood of turks this world 
ever saw will be hatched out there in a very 
short time. But what have we here?” The old 
turkey craned her neck. “Well, I vow! If you 
have n’t taken a mother hen and a nest full of 
chicks and a tumble weed under your wing, be- 
sides being Godfather to a brood of young turks! 
You are certainly coming up in the world, tin 
rooster! Who shined you up so beautifully?” 

“Don’t you bother my little tin rooster, Mrs. 
Turkey Hen,” called Dee, arriving at this very 
moment. “‘My, my!” he went on. “Now I know 
you are having lots of happy dreams! Just look 
at your eyes, tin rooster, just look at your eyes!” 

“Such a wonderful world!” whispered the tin 
rooster to his happy self. 

The balmy days of spring lengthened, and 


narcissus buds showed touches of gold. The 


crocus cups swayed in the breezes, and the grass 
blades lifted their greenness between the earth 
clods. The chicks, behind the tumble weed, 
cracked open their shells and came out into the 


nest. And the first thing they saw was the tin’ 


rooster smiling at them. 

‘“‘When you are a little bigger,” he told them, 
“vou will have the wonderful world to see all 
about you.” 

“Mother, may we go and play with the tin 
rooster?” they all asked as soon as they could 
talk. 


at al 
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“Certainly!” Mrs. Hen agreed. ‘“‘He belongs 
to the family.” 

And play with him they did. They were all 
there when Mrs. Turkey trailed up one day with 
all her straying flock. 

“Just to show you,” she said to the tin 
rooster, “what a wonderful family you are God- 
father for.” 

“T am very lucky to be Godfather to such 
children,” smiled the tin rooster. “It has been a 
wonderful spring for me. I am so happy some- 
times I can scarcely keep still. Next to having 
a family of your own, the greatest happiness is 
enjoying other people’s children. I do so love 
little chicks and wee turks!” 

Mrs. Plymouth Rock leaned over and whis- 
pered to Mrs. Turkey. Then they both strolled 
off together. 

“He will take the best of care of the children,” 
the old hen was saying. “Do you know,” she 
went on, “that tin rooster is a curious fellow. He 
has the heart of a mother underneath his tin 
wings and the courage of a saint inside his heart. 
I don’t see how I could raise a family without 
him now. Just look at them this minute!” 

The mother turkey turned. “Why, those 
naughty children!” she exclaimed. “They are 
pecking him all over, even his eyes!” 

“T used to be alarmed at first,”’ smiled the old 
hen, “‘but he likes it. He declares it makes his 
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eyes brighter, as well as sharpening their little 
bills. That is the curious part about him. Every- 
thing seems to make him brighter and shinier 
and happier, until, upon my word, I verily be- 
lieve —”’ She leaned closer and whispered to 
old mother turkey. 

“Do you really think so?” said the turkey in 
great surprise. | 

“‘T am sure of it,” answered Mrs. Plymouth. 
‘Just wait and see if | am not right. Stranger 
things than that have happened in this world.” 


And back under the elder-tree, the little 
turkeys were saying, ‘“‘It’s lots of fun to peck at 
the paint on your back, tin rooster!” 

“Ts n’t that nice!” laughed the tin rooster. “I 
am so glad I am made of tin. It sharpens your 
bills, too.”” Then he looked out across the yard. 
“Do you little turkeys know a little boy named 
Dee?” he asked. 

“No,” said the little turkeys, “‘for this is our 
first visit away from home. Is he a nice boy?” — 

“Oh, yes.” The tin rooster grew thoughtful 
again. ‘But he has n’t been out to the barn for 
several days and I begin to feel a little anxious 
about him.” 

“There’s a boy coming now,” called a wee 
turkey. ‘‘ Maybe that is Dee.” 

But it was n’t. It was Big Brother Ben, and 
he had a very shame-faced air about him. 
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“ Hello, tin rooster!”’ he called. “I have come 
out here to do the silliest thing a fourteen-year- 
old boy could possibly do. But, however silly it 
is, | am going to do it, and exactly as I promised 
Dee I would. He has been very ill, little tin 
rooster, but he is much better now. And he 
wants me to tell you that he has not forgotten 
you, but thinks about you every day, and to 
prove it, here is a dandelion chain that he made 
for you, and I am to hang it around your neck. 
There, now! You look like the Queen of May, 
and I feel like a five-cent piece talking silly talk 
to a tin rooster who can’t understand a word of 
it. I must admit you are the brightest-looking 
rooster I’ve seen in an age. Your tail is as shiny 
as mother’s bronze shoes, and your red comb is 
as bright as the ragged robin bush. That’s what 
Dee said, and it is certainly true. If you could 
speak, | know you would send your love to him, 
so [’ll just take it along anyway. Are you Grand- 
father to all these chicks and turks, or just their 
Great-Uncle? Just Godfather! Oh, I see! Thanks! 
I’ll tell Dee about it. And, oh, yes, I almost for- 
got!” Big Ben turned back for a moment. “Dee 
is to sit up this afternoon and be trundled out 
onto the side porch, the one that faces this way. 
He is very anxious to see you, so I just thought 
I’d run over later and take you up for a visit 
with him, if you don’t mind. What say? You’d 
enjoy it very much? All right, I’ll be here to 
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escort you. And now, I’ll just say ‘adieu’ to you, 
little shiny tin rooster, and wish you just the very 
best of luck and your little tin heart’s desire!” 

~ “JT am very sorry Dee has been sick,” the tin 
rooster said to Mrs. Turkey, as the two proud 
mothers returned to bear away their merry fam- 
ilies. “If you both felt like strolling around to 
the side porch this afternoon, I believe it would 
make Dee very happy.” 

“We will be there,” promised the mother 
turkey, as she trailed her family across the barn- 
yard, ‘“‘and good-bye to you, tin rooster, and 
much obliged. May all the desires of your little 
tin heart come to pass!” 

“Now, that is very kind of Mrs. Turkey!” 
The tin rooster tried to stretch his long neck. 
Just then something snapped inside of him. “I 
wonder what is happening to me,” he cried, but 
he smiled as he said it. 


The sun was golden in the sky when Dee was 
trundled out onto the side porch. The tulip-buds — 
nodded to him from the garden row and the 
honeysuckle dropped a fragrant blossom on his 
head from a wind-blown spray. 

Big Brother Ben came running up from the 
barn and took mother aside. “‘How can I ever 
tell Dee about it?” he whispered. “The little tin 
rooster 1s gone. Either the puppy has dragged 
him off or the wind has blown him away. Poor 
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little Dee will feel so badly. I don’t know how to 
tell him.” 

But Dee was laughing merrily. “Look, Ben!” 
he cried. “The old turkey has brought all her 
little turkeys to see me, and the old Plymouth 
Rock hen, too, the one that stole her nest by the 
little tin rooster. Do you know, Ben, I had a 
dream about the little tin rooster. He was so 
bright and shiny, and his tail feathers were 
green and all the colors of the rainbow.” 

“‘That’s the tin rooster, all right,” Brother 
Ben laughed. ““The same one that sent his love 
to you.” 

“And look, Ben, look! Who is that walking 
beside Mrs. Plymouth Rock?” 

Ben looked. There was a strange-looking 
rooster stalking with ungainly stride close beside 
the mother hen. “Well, I’ll vow,” declared Ben, 
“if he has n’t green tail feathers, too!” 

“Of course he has!”’ Dee held out his arms. 
“You dear little tin rooster,” he called, “you 
are getting shinier every day, are n’t you? Now 
I know you had lots of happy dreams and you’ve 
dreamed them all true.” 

Straight up to the porch walked the green 
rooster, and the turkeys and chickens, little and 
big, chattered excitedly together. ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful!” repeated the old mother turkey. 

“Exactly what | told you would come to 
pass,” declared the Plymouth Rock. “Stranger 
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things than that have happened in this old 
world.” 

“Oh, Brother Ben!” cried Dee, “I want him 
right in my lap!” 

And right in Dee’s lap that little green rooster 
stayed until the sun stole down behind the hills 
and the Sandman came to close the sleepy eyes 
of a very happy little boy. 

Mrs. Plymouth Rock was waiting with her 
family close beside the porch when Ben carried 
the little green rooster out and set him down by 
the honeysuckle vine. 

“The air is wonderfully fragrant and spring- 
like to-day, is n’t it?” he said, as he walked off 
with an ungainly stride. 

“It certainly is,” returned the mother hen. 
“Would you care to roost down with the other 
fowl at the foot of the hill or would you rather —” 

“T think I should be very lonely away off from 
all your family of downy chicks, Mrs. Plymouth 
Rock,” said the green rooster. “So, if you don’t 
mind, I believe I’ll just go back under the elder- 
tree.” 


THE PALACE OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS 


ONcE upon a time, sheltered by emerald hills, 
there lay the Kingdom of Uda. Rich and pros- 
perous were its lordly inhabitants, but the lowly 
dwelt also amongst them, rich in faithful service, 
but poor in their worldly. possessions. 

On the highest of the green hills rose the 
King’s palace, turret upon turret, wall upon 
wall, of glittering splendor. With great pride did 
the people point to it. “Behold!” they cried. 
““No monarch in the wide world hath so splendid 
an abode.” 

But the young King, for whose delectation all 
this grandeur was contrived, walked the palace 
chambers with a discontented heart. 

“Let the towers rise still higher!” he com- 
manded. “Let them be studded with yet rarer 
jewels! Bring in more of the gleaming alabaster! 
Let pillars of chrysoprase and beryl] and chalced- 
ony adorn the palace of your King! Shall he who 
tules the Kingdom of Uda be meagerly housed?” 

And as he commanded, so was it done. The 
gem-studded pillars rose higher. More radiant 
the domes and turrets and pinnacles. But darker 
and darker grew the mood of the young ruler. 

“Ts there none in my kingdom can build a pal- 
ace worthy of a King?” he cried. “Then send ye 
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to the kingdoms of the world and find one who 
can, and death to the man who fails!” 

And the heralds went forth. With the blare of 
trumpets they bespoke their mission, but dawns 
passed into sunsets and days succeeded one an- 
other, but they found not him whom they 
sought. Then one morning as they fared along, 
from the dimness of wooded shadow, there came 
the sound of singing. And this was the song: 


“They have builded me a palace 
Of a thousand rare delights, 
In the sunshine of the mornings 
And the starshine of the nights. 


‘Fashioned by the merry million 
Is this palace fair of mine, 
And its gold will never tarnish, 

Nor its jewels lose their shine. 


“¢ All my friends and I together 
Laugh amid its splendors bright, 
For a thousand joys are with us 
In my palace of Delight.” 


Now, when the heralds heard, they made haste 
to reach the stranger. 

‘From the Kingdom of Uda are we,” they an- 
nounced. “‘Speak, stranger, and tell us who are 
you for whom they have builded a palace of a 
thousand delights?” 
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“TY am but a wanderer through the world, a 
seeker after the things that be,” came the an- 
swer. 

‘“We care not for that,” spake the heralds 
impatiently, “‘but tell us quickly, where got you 
so marvelous an abode as:a palace of a thousand 
delights?” 

“The merry little millions,” laughed the 
singer. 

“And are its pillars more glistening than ala- 
baster, more splendid than beryl and chrysolite 
and chalcedony?” 

*‘A thousand times more splendid!” the 
stranger made answer. 

“Then is our search ended!” cried the heralds; 
and they bore him back to the Kingdom of Uda. 

The young King Brendo, in his darkest mood, 
sat upon his massive throne, with glittering 
jewels upon his brow. 

“How, now!” he cried, as he gazed upon the 
stranger so simply attired, so humble in mien. 
“Comes yet another man to mock me with his 
insufficiency? Art thou, indeed, a builder of pal- 
aces or a dreamer of dreams that begs my clem- 
ency?” 

_ The stranger smiled. “I beg no man’s clem- 
ency, O King,” he made answer. “I was sum- 
moned and I came.” 

“Can you build me a Palace of a Thousand 
Delights?” the King demanded. | 
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““Not I,” laughed the singer. “But the merry 
little millions can do it.” 

“Millions?” repeated the King. “It must be a 
marvelous palace that requires millions to build 
rh a 3 

“Marvelous, indeed,” the singer made reply. 
‘And far more splendid than words can relate.” 

““More wonderful than the jeweled palace of 
earth’s richest monarch?” pursued the King. 

“Ten thousand times more wonderful,” an- 
swered the singer. 

“Ah, then,” vowed the King, “the merry little 
millions shall build one for me, but it shall be ten 
thousand times more wonderful than they have 
ever builded before. Above all else do I desire a 
palace, the like of which no builder has ever con- 
ceived.” | 

“Above all else?” asked the stranger. 

“Above all else in the world,” said the King. ! 

“Then it is already builded for you,” the 
stranger told him. “‘You have but to seek and 
you will find it.” 

“Seek for it?” The King spoke angrily. “Nay, 
not I. The merry little millions shall build it 
where I choose. I am a King, and I do not seek.” 

“Then you will never find.” The stranger 
looked into the troubled face of the King. “I, 
too, said I would not seek, and I dwelt in the 
wretched Hovel of Discontent. But now I have 
sought and found. Seek ye, too, O King, for the 
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Palace of a Thousand Delights awaits you on the 
trail of the winding roads.” 

“And shall a King follow the winding trails 
like a commoner and tread the bypaths like a 
wanderer?”’ 

“Even so.” The stranger smiled. “And a little 
child shall lead you. She waits even now at the 
forked road. Take her hand, O King, for the 
Palace of a Thousand Delights lies at the end of 
the trail, and she shall lead you there.” 

- But the King drove him away in anger, and 
long hours he pondered, vexed in spirit and un- 
willing. Yet stronger still was his desire for the 
marvelous palace, and it happened, when he 
could no longer endure his dark thoughts, that 
the King went even as the stranger had bade 
him. 

The little child ran to meet him. “‘ Now J am 
glad,” she said merrily, “for | have a playmate.” 

But the ruler of the Kingdom of Uda with- 
drew his hand from her clasp and waved her 
aside. “J am the King,” he said, and his face 
grew dark. “I have no time for playing. I seek 
the Palace of a Thousand Delights. Lead on, 
child, if, indeed, you know the way.” y 

“Oh, yes!” laughed the child, and again she 
took his hand in hers. 

But the King snatched it away, and the child 
danced on at his side. 

“The palace is at the end of the trail,” she 
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told him. ‘‘We shall see many on our journey. 
Listen! The bluebird is calling to his mate and 
the robin is chirping. The brook is so happy that 
it can’t keep still.” | 

Merrily she danced ahead of him up the trail, 
and the King, still vexed in spirit, followed her in 
silence. 

A dog, limping across their pathway, fell at 
their very feet, and the child stopped. 

“How now!” cried the King angrily. “Shall 
the royal journey be delayed for the limpings of a 
stray dog?” 

“He is my little friend,” said the child, “and 
he belongs to the merry little millions. Now we 
will tie up his dragging foot and give him a drink 
from the brook.” 

And because he could not do otherwise, the 
King knelt beside her and gave his royal kerchief 
for a binding, but his face was dark, and angry 
words leaped from his tongue. “Let us on our 
way!” he commanded, “and let no more of the 
maimed and halt delay the royal journey!” 

The little child ran on with a merry laugh, - 
and the limping dog followed after them. And 
as they three continued on their way, the path 
seemed to grow lighter and the skies a deeper 
blue. And when the child again took his hand, the 
King said naught, but walked beside her. And 
the trail led them in and out and on and on, but 
ever higher. 


“Tl AM THE KING,” HE SAID, AND HIS FACE GREW DARK 
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“The winding trail is not so bad,” he said to 
himself. “‘Methinks the air is fresher and the 
bird notes clearer than in the valley below. But 
what now, child?” 

Again she had paused where a young bird 
fluttered beside the trail. 

“T is a fledgling!” cried the King. “It hath 
dropped from the nest above in the thorn-tree.”’ 

““My poor little friend,” the child began, “‘how 
shall I ever get you back in the nest?” 

“Had I one of my hirelings here,” said the 
King, “he could climb the tree.” 

The bird beside the trail chirped and flut- 
tered, and the child strove to comfort it. “My 
poor little friend!” she said again. “He belongs 
to the merry little millions,” she told the King, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 

““Now, methinks I am no King at all,” said he 
of the royal robes. “For I am minded to climb 
the tree myself, like any commoner.” Then, set- 
ting his foot upon the rough trunk of the thorn- 
tree, he scaled its brown length. The thorns 
caught the gold lace at his wrist and scratched 
his royal face and hands, but the fledgling, un- 
harmed, rested in the home nest and ceased its 
crying. 

And when he had descended, the child bathed 
his bleeding scratches at the brook, but the King 
laughed, and laid his hand upon her shining hair. 
And flowers seemed to spring up close to their 
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pathway as they went on, ever higher and 
higher. 

The trail narrowed and forked, broadened and 
narrowed again, and all along its windings were 
more friends in distress, friends with whom to 
make merry, friends to help and friends whose 
helping hands were extended. There were 
wounds to bind, tears to wipe away, and distress 
to relieve. The sun was still high in the heavens 
when they saw before them the hut of a wood- 
chopper. 

Right royal welcome awaited them within, 
and he who lived there was a genial host. ““Come, 
friends, and gather.round,” he called. “I would 
the fare were better, but such as it is, I bid you 
welcome!”” And his rough hand grasped the 
King’s cordially. 

There spread before them was such simple and 
homely fare as the menials in the King’s palace 
would have scorned, but the little child ate it 
with relish, and the King, as in all else, did like- 
wise. And a right merry time had they all. 


“May I ask the name of him who lends his — 


cheer so graciously to a lonely man’s repast?” 
inquired the woodcutter. 

The King laughed. “Once,” he said, “I was 
minded to call myself by a lordly name, but now 
I know that I am but a seeker, worthy host, a 
seeker after the things that be, and a little child 
leads me.” 


t 
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The woodcutter laid his hand on the royal 
sleeve, torn and tattered by the bristling thorn- 
tree, and he smiled. “Then, indeed, shall you find 
what you seek,” he made answer. 

The dog beside him barked joyfully, and 
bounded up at the King’s side as he rose. ‘‘ What 
now, little one?” said the King, for the child had 
slipped the crusts of bread into her pocket. 

“For the wayside birds,” she made answer. 

“With your leave, mine host,” began the 
King, and he, too, found a crust of bread for his 
pocket. 

“See!” cried the child, as up the narrow trail 
they went, “the clouds are parting above the 
mountain peak and the trail is narrowing!” On 
and on they went, in and out and over and be- 
yond, but always higher and higher. So passed 
the hours till twilight flung its gray mantle over 
the day and wrapped the mountain-tops in pur- 
ple gossamer. 

Upon the top of the purple haze, the trail 
ended. Tired with the journey, the child sat 
down and the King beside her. The dog, aweary, 
too, curled himself up at their feet and laid a 
grateful paw across the King’s dusty sandals, 
The little child, leaned her crumpled curls 
against the torn laces of the royal sleeve and fell 
asleep. And the King looked out across the vast- 
ness of space and stirred not. Twilight deepened 
into dark, and still he sat there lost in thought, 
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smoothing the tumbled hair against his arm with 
a smile upon his face. Darker and darker grew 
the void below, and then, suddenly, as he looked, 
strange faces seemed to rise up from dim re- 
cesses. Hazy faces smiled up at him. There were 
the eyes of the fluttering bird, the woodcutter, 
spent with honest toil, the blind, the deaf, and 
the needy, and little children, oh, so many of 
them, yet they all smiled up at him, and his 
heart was the warmer for their smiling. 

The King reached out his arms to them all. 
“My friends and brothers,” he said, “thank 
God, I have found you!” 

Then, suddenly, a strange light seemed to steal 
across the mountain-top. Like a silver thread it 
etched the black space below and the dim faces 
vanished. Stronger and stronger shone the clear 
white light till hills and valleys were silvery and 
agleam, and all the vastness below lifted itself 
and there was no dimness left, only a mass of 
sparkle and glitter and shine. Steeples and tow- 
ers and domes of cities unnumbered pointed 
their glory upward. Meadow-lands abloom with - 
flowers twinkled like starry fields. Bird songs 
echoed through it all like roundelays of a million 
springtimes. 

Flashing with a thousand hues it lay and the 
King feasted his eyes upon its splendor. “Great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world!” he said, “my 
Palace of a Thousand Delights!” 
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It was morning in the Kingdom of Uda. In 

and out of the King’s palace was bustle and com- 
motion. For lo! the young King Brendo was re- 
turning from his journey, and right royal must 
his welcome be. The costliest and rarest of vi- 
ands, gorgeous raiment, gold and glitter and 
magnificence — all these must minister unto the 
needs of him, the great and mighty. 
_ And when the hour came, with glittering 
armor and swords ashine, the King’s retainers 
went forth to meet him. Roses and palms lined 
the roadway, and into all the splendor came he, 
the great King Brendo, but he came not alone. 
Against the torn sleeve of his royal garment 
leaned the little child, her hand in his, and be- 
hind them followed the limping dog. 

Great was the consternation among the mighty 
ones of the land. “ Now, surely hath ill befallen our 
King,” they cried, “that he hath sought the com- 
panionship of a child and a dog of the wayside!” 

But the King heard them and laughed. “Not 
so, my Lords,”’ he made answer. “These are my 
friends, whom I have found.” 

On through the glittering gateway they 
passed. Gleaming beryl and glistening alabaster 
rose in columns and pillars before them, but the 
King smiled down at the child beside him and 
brushed a stray curl from her forehead. 

‘°T is a big house,” she whispered, as she 
pressed her cheek against his hand. 
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The King turned to his Lords. “Gracious and 
kind is your welcome,” he began, “but I see 
amongst you only those of fine raiment. Where 
are my other friends, the toilers in the fields, the 
poor and the faithful ones? Are they not glad, 
too, that | am returning?” 

‘““Would the King see rags and tatters at his 
gay home-coming?” asked a courtier. 

“Yea,” answered the King, “an there be a 
loyal heart beneath. Go ye and bid them all to 
come and rejoice with me.” 

As the King said, so was it done. And when 
they were all gathered there by the gateway, the 
King stepped forward to meet them. “Friends,” 
he cried, “rejoice with me, for I have found my 
Palace of a Thousand Delights. It is your palace, 
too, the great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
and we shall all dwell together in peace and hap- 
piness, and a little child shall dwell with us, lest 
we forget.” | 

The child pressed her face against his sleeve 
and fingered the torn lace. “And shall the little — 
dog dwell there, too?” she asked. 

“Yea,” laughed the King, “even the little 
dog.” 


THE VALLEY OF THE SIMPLE IN HEART 


Once in the times of wandering minstrels, when 
jeweled crowns rested heavily on the brows of 
kings, there dwelt in the Valley of the Simple in 
Heart, a youth, whose sweet voice and merry 
songs were the marvel of all who heard him. Gay 
of heart was he and he went wherever his nose 
led him. But wheresoever he set foot, the little 
children followed after. 

One day, as he was plucking his harp-strings 
on the byways, the King, passing by, heard him. 

“A wonderful song,” quoth the King, “and I 
am minded to hear it closer.”’ So he sent for the 
youth. 

“Sing for me, lad!” spake the King. 

And the youth plucked his harp-strings and 
began. He sang of the springtime that laughs the 
winter away, and of the summer’s sunshine and 
the Junetide roses that fulfill the happy prom- 
ises of spring. He sang of the autumn and its 
gold-brown leaves, its whistling winds and its 
golden harvest stores. He sang of the winter and 
its mantles of snow, that fulfill the promises of 
the autumn in rest after labor and sleep after 
toil. 

*"T is a wonderful song,” said the King. 

“Nay, O King,” smiled the youth, “’t is but a 
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simple lay, but none other kind do I know. I 
would it were a wiser song.” 

| “TI would I were wiser to understand it,” an- 
swered the King. 

And he passed on, but the memory of the song 
went with him. And because he could not forget, 
as the days went by, the King sent again for the 
youth, and into the golden throne room they 
brought him, from out the Valley of the Simple 
in Heart. 

“Q youth, of the wisdom beyond your years,” 
spake the King, “‘I am minded to hear your song 
again, even though it be beyond my under- 
standing.” 

And the lad plucked his harp-strings and sang 
again. He sang of the clover-blossoms in the 
fields of the toilers, of the lark’s morning song, 
and of the rose-pink flush of the dawn. He sang 
of the gold on the butterfly’s wing, of the velvet 
petals of an unfolding rose. He sang of the bub- 
bling fountains and the robin’s nest in the apple- 
tree. And the King and his courtiers listened, 
and were amazed. 3 

“‘A wondrous song!” they all cried. “Stay 
with us, wandering minstrel! You shall sing for 
us at our feasts and be arrayed yourself in gold 
and fine linen. We will dance to the notes of your 
song and make merry to the echoes of your lute. 
You shall feast your eyes upon grandeur, and 
your lips shall touch the rarest of viands. Stay 
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with us, and you, too, shall become of the high 
and mighty.” 

But the youth shook his head. “I am of the 
simple in heart,” he made answer, “‘and gold and 
fine linen befit me not. Nor am I of those who be- 
long with feasting and dancing in the halls of the 
mighty. "I is only the little children who need 
me.” 

But the King laid his hand upon the youth’s 
arm. “Not so, my lad,” he said, “for who could 
need you more than those who long to under- 
stand yet cannot?” 

The youth bent his knee. “An it please the 
King, I will stay,” he made answer. 

And he abode long in the house of the King 
and the lords and the ladies of the land, and they 
listened to his music and were glad, even though 
they marveled much at his songs. They clothed 
him in fine raiment and made him as one of them. 
He sat with Kings and Queens and the fairest in 
the land, but his thoughts were ever in the Val- 
ley with the little children he had left behind. 

And it happened once, while the court rested, 
that he wandered out to where the royal children 
played aimlessly about in their appointed place. 
“Sing for us!” cried the children. “Sing of the 
days when we shall be Kings and Queens, clad in 
fine raiment, with jeweled crowns and lords and 
ladies in waiting!” 

_And the youth smiled and plucked his harp- 
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strings and sang. He sang of the nesting linnets 
and of the fragrant jasmine-vine that sheltered 
them. He sang of mother love and the bit of 
heaven that looks from the eyes of the new-born 
babe. He sang of the honey-laden bee and the 
droning hive, of the blue, blue skies of summer 
and of the misty mountain-top. 

And they who listened, being little children, 
were glad with him, for they understood and 
they forgot about the crowns of Kings and the 
raiment of the mighty. 

“Why sing you not songs of wisdom and might 
and conquest?” asked the King’s eldest son, as 
he came suddenly amongst them, for he was some 
day to rule in his father’s stead. “‘ What matters 
the dew on a rose or the sheen of the morning? 
Have we not raiment far surpassing and tapes- 
tries more splendid than the breadth of the sun- 
rise?” 

“T sing but a simple song, ’tis true,” the 
youth made answer, “‘but none other kind do I 
know.” And gayly he hummed to himself a 
blithe refrain. 7 

‘“‘What sing you now?” asked the Prince im- 
patiently. “Is it again the call of the lark at 
dawning or the cricket’s chirp at twilight?” 

“Nay, good Prince,” sighed the youth. “TI sing 
but a wee home-song to cheer my heart against 
the time when I may return to those who love 
me.” 
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It was the King who, entering, answered him. 
“Think you now, O youth, that none love you 
here? ’T is not so. An it had pleased God to give 
me you for a son, I had been proud, indeed.” 

The youth bent his knee. “If I long for the by- 
ways and for the little children who love me,” 
he said, “’tis only that I, too, am simple in 
heart, but not that I love my King the less.” 

“Well do I know it, lad.” The King came 
closer to him. “And well do I understand. I am 
weary, too, of jeweled crowns and sick to loath- 
ing with feasts and the weight of costly raiment. 
What are they? I would gladly give them all for 
the peace of the simple in heart. Come, let us go 
together, minstrel! And if it chance that those of 
the Valley, not knowing who I am, may find in 
me one worthy to sit with them, and if the by- 
ways hide not from me their secrets, and if the 
little children shall come to love me, then, in- 
deed, shall I be worthy to be called King.” 

And together they fared forth, and none knew 
but the youth from whence came the stranger 
whom he brought to live with him. And the 
King was as one of them, eating their simple 
fare with bared head and they loved him. The 
little children climbed upon his knee and wove 
garlands of flowers for his brow. 

““Now am I, indeed, crowned!” said the King. 
And he toiled with them by day and rested his 
head upon a lowly cot at night. 
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But in the palace where ruled the young 
Prince, his son, there were sadness and discon- 
tent. They feasted by day and held high carnival 
by night, but even their very laughter seemed to 
mock them. 

“Would that our good King were back again!” 
cried they all. ““There is no joy in the Kingdom 
and no wisdom in the heart of the Prince, his 
son. God send the great King back to us, and the 
sweet singer of songs from the Valley of the Sim- 
ple in Heart!” 

And the little children clapped their hands 
and laughed. “‘Send us back the sweet singer, our 
playmate!” they cried. “Send him back to sing 
of the birds and the flowers and the stars!” 

The Prince within the castle heard, and his 
heart was heavy, for the thoughts of the people 
were his thoughts and the longings of the little 
children even as his own. 

So passed the days. And then one morning, 
where the King and the youth and the little 
children walked the byways of the Valley of the 
Simple in Heart, there rode up to them the young 
Prince, alone and unattended. He kissed the 
hand of his father, and bent his knee to the © 
sweet singer. 

“The Kingdom calls for you, O King,” he 
spake, “and for the lad, also. The people pray 
for your return. There is no wisdom in my heart, 
O King, my father. I am the least among them, 
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but I am come to sit at the feet of those who 
know.” 

And the King laid his hand upon the young 
Prince’s head and his eyes were glad. “‘ Now, God 
be thanked!” he said, “‘for have I not two sons 
to comfort mine old age?”’ 

So the King and the minstrel returned to the 
Kingdom, and there was great rejoicing, greater 
than ever before had stirred the hearts of the 
people. The little children laughed. They took 
the hand of the youth and danced with him to 
the woodland paths where spring violets nodded, 
and he sang to them. But the King’s son abode 
long in the Valley of the Simple in Heart, and 
they took him in and loved him, even as they 
had loved his father. 

Long days the rejoicing lasted in the palace, 
and not one among them remembered to adorn 
himself in fine raiment nor to bring forth crowns 
of jewels. There was no feasting nor revelry by 
night in the banquet-chambers, for the serving- 
people rejoiced even as their lords, and it was 
beneath the blue dome of heaven that they all 
made merry. And the sweet singer sang of the 
million daisies in the fields and the rain that wa- 
ters them. He sang of the flickering shadows and 
filtering sunlight, the mighty tides and the pink 
sea-shells of the shores, of the orchard buds and 
the spreading tree. 

“An it please the King,” cried they all, “shall 
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not we, too, learn of the simple in heart the 
things that make for happiness?” 

And the King bowed his head. “‘ Now, God be 
praised,”’ he said. ““T'wo sons hath He given me 
to comfort mine old age and a Kingdom of men 
grown wise beyond their knowing.” 

And since that day it is said the Kingdom 
prospers as never before, and one and all do they 
walk the little byways, betimes, in the Valley of 
the Simple in Heart. And the sweet singer walks 
with them, as merrily in the corridors of the 
palaces as on the pathways of the valley below, 
and he sings to those who love him well. 

He sings of the moss-grown rocks by the wa- 
ter’s edge and of the grass-green slopes of the hill- 
sides. He sings of the crimson sunset and of the 
peace of night. He sings of the glow-worm and 
the beetle, of the pushing grass-blade and of the 
silvery clouds, for he is a simple fellow still and 
only of simple things can he sing. 


THE CIRCUS IN THE SKY 


SAID a Dingle Bat to a Dangle Bee, 

On the far-off shores of the Zuyder Zee, 
“What is it, now, that I see afar 

Beyond Japan and the Deodar?”’ 

Said the Dangle Bee to the Dingle Bat, 

As she stroked the plume on her picture hat, 
“The thing you see through the Deodar 

Is the shining light of a shooting star, 

And a-flying after the star, I’ll say, 

Is a cat as black as the shining day.” 

“Quite right! Quite right!” said the Dingle Bat, 
“And very plain to be seen at that. 

A very jovial pair they are, 

That old black cat and the shooting star. 
And if it’s sport for a cat to fly 

A-seeking stars in the evening sky, 

Why can’t a bat and a dangle bee 

Go flying, too, and as merrily?” 

“I see no reason,” the bee replied, 

As she donned her hat and the ribbons tied. 
“But if I go for a starry call, 

Ill take my rose-pink parasol.” 

“And I, friend bee,” said the Dingle Bat, 
“Will need my cane and my red cravat. 
We'll leave the shores of the Zuyder Zee, 
With a dingle dang and a one, two, three. 
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We'll pass Japan and the Deodar 

And seek the cat and the shooting star.” 

So the Dangle Bee with her parasol 

And her picture hat with its ribbons all, 
Flew gayly off with the Dingle Bat 

And his walking-stick and his red cravat. 
The snow lay white on the Deodar 

As on they went on their journey far. 

‘The air is chill,” said the Dingle Bat, 

As he tied a knot in his red cravat. 

They journeyed back and they journeyed forth, 
Through the sunny south and the chilly north, 
A-seeking ever with eager eyes 

That queer black cat in the midnight skies, 
“That Bic black cat,” as the bee would say, 
“As big and black as the shining day.” 
“Hello, good folks!” called the Dingle Bat, 
“You Milky Way, have you seen a cat? 

He trips along through the space afar 

To chase a gay little shooting star. 

The Dingle Bat and the Dangle Bee 

Have come to play with the cat, you see, 

A cat as black as the shining day. 

Have you seen him here, Mr. Milky Way?” 
Said the Milky Way, with a merry smile, 
“I’ve been stationed here for quite a while, 
But a cat as black as the shining day 

I’ve never seen on the midnight way. 
Perhaps the dipper could tell you, though, 
He would, I’m sure, if he chanced to know.” 
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The dipper laughed when he heard it all, 
From the Dangle Bee with her parasol. 

He laughed so hard that he almost cried, 
And shook the stars in his shining side. 
“Come, have a drink!” cried the dipper, too, 
“And let me give some advice to you. 

Why look around for a cat,” said he, 

“When you can see a menagerie?” 

“A menagerie?” cried the Dingle Bat, 
**That’s lots more fun than an old black cat.” 
“Of course it is,” smiled the dipper’s light, 
‘And the midnight circus is very bright. 
The twins will take you around to see 

The night-time’s merry menagerie.” 


Then he called aloud to the Heavenly Twins 
Of old-time mythical origins, 

And Castor came in his shining green, 

And Pollux, yellow with twinkling mien, 
And off they went to the circus high 

To visit the animals in the sky. 

They passed’ the bull with his horns of gold. 
The lion, Leo, so big and bold, 

A-rearing high with his open jaws, 

Waved “How d’y do?” with his outstretched 
| paws. 

The old sea goat waved his fishy tail. 

The dragon shivered in every scale, 

And twinkling gayly with blue and red, 
They all begged hard to be visited. 
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The ram and crab came out to meet them. 

The hunter, Bodtes, sent out to greet them 

His hunting dog. "I was a merry sight, 

Those animals in the circus night! 

‘The man who carries the watering-pot 

Was so nonplussed at the shock he got 

When he saw earth folks with their bulging eyes 
In the circus tent of the evening skies, 

That he sprinkled them while they gayly tarried 
And most let go of the pot he carried. 

The fishes laughed as they flopped their tails, 
And winked and blinked with their fins and scales. 
Then Hercules who had killed the dragon, 
Brought them a drink from the dipper wagon. 
Orion, too, that mighty giant 

With belt of stars and sword all-pliant, 

Shook hands with them, while at his side 
There hung the length of a lion’s hide. 

They sat in Cassiopeia’s chair 

And played leap-frog with the little bear. 
They tuned the lyre’s strings for fun 

But they ran away from the scorpion. 

The great bear told them a story, too, 

The funniest story he ever knew. 

And then they went for a ride, of course, 

On Pegasus, the white-winged horse, 

A merry trip, where they rode at ease 

To visit the six little Pleiades. 

The great dog barked as they passed him by, 
But the Pleiades were extremely shy. 
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They would not tell, if indeed they knew, 

Where the one lost Pleiad had wandered to. 

“There once were seven of us,” they said, 

“But now there are but six instead.” 

“‘How strange it is,” said the Dingle Bat, 

As he smoothed the folds of his red cravat. 

“Now where, indeed, could a Pleiad go?” 

Said the old white horse, “‘We shall never | 
know.” 

They rode and rode through the midnight blue, 

With a merry trot and a gallop, too, 

The lion roared and the eagle screamed, 

And the dragon’s eyes with fire gleamed, 

For every animal, main and might, 

In the circus tent of the boundless night, 

Was begging hard for an evening call 

From the strangers three, come to see it all. 

The scorpion hissed with his tail aglow, 

And called a gay little word or so. 

“Old Pegasus with the wings,” said he, 

“Bring all your guests for a talk with me!” 

The dog star winked with his merry eyes, 

And called to them from the midnight skies, 

“Come play awhile with old Saturn’s rings, 

And let poor Pegasus rest his wings!” 

So they clambered down, did the Dingle Bat, 

And the Dangle Bee in her picture hat, 

They clambered down in the gay moonlight. 

“My word!” they cried, “but the stars are 
bright!” 
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And while the lyre was playing tunes, 

They danced tick-tack with Saturn’s moons, 

And joining in with the merry stir 

Came five more moons from Jupiter. 

A flaming comet came dashing down, 

And most demolished the Northern Crown. 

It gave the crown such tremendous jars 

It shook the teeth of its seven stars, 

And shivered all of the midnight dome, 

Till Saturn’s eight little moons ran home. 

““T never heard,” said the Dingle Bat, 

‘Such racket rare as the likes of that.” 

“That’s nothing much,” laughed the Heavenly 
Twins, 

“‘We’re quite accustomed to noisy dins. 

But now, exceedingly sad to say, 

It’s nearly time for the break of day.” 

“Quite so! Quite so!” said the Dingle Bat, 

“But where, think you, is that old black cat, 

That cat as black as the shining day 

Who chases stars through the Milky Way?” 

The old moon peeped from behind a cloud, 

“You foolish bat with your nonsense loud, 

Don’t ask the twins and the heavenly folks 

Such awfully silly kinds of jokes.” 

The Pollux twin in his shining yellow, 

And the other green little Castor fellow 

Laughed gayly there in their heavenly way 

At a cat as black as the shining day. 

The little dog on his hind legs sat 

And barked to hear of an old black cat. 
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“Such nonsense talk!” said the big, fat moon, 

And the lyre laughed itself out of tune, 

And the big dog howled with a “Bow! wow! 
wow! 

The night-time’s circus is over now!” 

So the Dangle Bee and the Dingle Bat 

And the walking-stick and the red cravat, 

Said “Fare you well!” to the things that be | 

A part of the night’s menagerie. 

And each and all, as he downward flew, 

Felt extra glad and as good as new, 

Rejuvenated and gay and bright 

As the shining stars in the circus night. 


And if you ask is the story true, 
There’s just one answer to give to you. 
Some moonlight night, with your brightest eyes, 
Look up, yourself, at the evening skies. : 
You may not notice a Dingle Bat, 

Nor a walking-stick nor a picture hat. 
The Dangle Bee, it is very true, 

May not fly down for a chat with you, 
But this Ill promise you, good and fair, 
The circus animals will be there. 


THE END 
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WITH THE 
LITTLE 
FOLKS 


ISA L. WRIGHT 


Grouped together in this book are 
a dozen little stories for very young 
readers and children who are yet too 
young to read. They are bright and 
simple, with few words of more than 
two syllables,—and they are full 
of the repetitions so dear to every 
child. 

The author has the knack of tell- 
ing a story in just the way that in- 
evitably captures the interest of little 
folks,—and her book is one which 
will exactly fill the need for simple, 
imaginative tales suitable for that 
difficult age between babyhood and’ 
childhood. 


Illustrated. 
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The story of the] Italian Twins, Beppo and Beppina, is the most ee, 
sorbing that Mrs. Perkins has yet written. Illustrated. 


THE SPARTAN TWINS Lucy Firen Penscrss 


Another of Mrs. Perkins’s human-interest stories, with, this 
some true historical characters besides the family of the twins. Illus- 
trated. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BIG BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLK. No. 4 


Merry, instructive, companionable tales of fairies, history, poetry, 
rhymes, plays, puzzles, Bible tales,.songs, ete., crowd these happy 
pages. Profusely illustrated in color and black and white. 


THE LAND OF THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 
Roxpert LivINGston 
The love of the country which permeates this book is genuine and 
contagious, and children will gladly welcome little Pen and Penny for 
their playmates. Illustrated in color by Maurice Day. 


A sequel to ‘The Blue Aunt,”’ of which The Bookman said, “This is a 
contribution to the literature of American child life which ‘would have 
delighted Mary Mapes Dodge or Horace E. Scudder.” Wlustrated im 


color. 

LITTLE FRIEND LYDIA Erne. C, Poiniips 
Bright and cheerful, with an abundance of interest incidents, this 
is an excellent successor to the same author’s “‘ Wee Ann.” Illustrated 
in color. 

TRAILS TO WONDERLAND Isa L. WRIGHT 
A dozen charming stories for children by the author of “With the 
Little Folk.” Illustrated. 

THE W. CHUCK FAMILY PAvLine STtoppARD HowArp 


Connected stories of rare and quaint humor, sure to hold a place in 
the hearts of children along with the Jungle Book, Beg Baste ober ¢ 
Illustrated. 


There are at present few writers of juvenile verse with keener under- 
standing of what a child really likes to read, than Miss Smith, 
trated, 
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tions and from widely differing sources. Illustrated in color. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN LONGFELLOW, New Epirion 


Here are the children’s favorite poems by Longfellow sumptuously 
illustrated in full color by the leading American artists. 
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